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There is more in gas metering than meets the eye 


This is the valve plate assembly of a domestic meter. 


Careful choice and analytical control of materials, 
together with accurate jig location of the centre partition, 
gasways, valve seatings and other components, ensures 


consistent reproduction to exacting design specifications. 


It is the thorough design, meticulous manufacture and 
careful assembly of each component that has made 
Parkinson Cowan meters so famous for long life with 


consistent accuracy. 


PARKINSON COWAN GAS METERS 
Terminal House - 52 Grosvenor Gardens . London . S.W.1 . SLOane O1l1l1 
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Nationalisation: A Critic on the Hearth 


thin. Apart from giving vent to occasional 
indignant splutters occasioned by some real or 
imagined failure to provide adequate service, the critics 
are settling down into a state of slightly ruffled accept- 
ance. As for those who championed this radical 
change, they are hiding their disappointment at the 
failure of the system to live up to the high promises 
made for it by muttering darkly that things would be 
very much worse than they are if this bold action had 
not been taken. The time is therefore ripe for a factual 
reminder of the stirring events of the last 13 years, some 
sort of appreciation of what has been achieved, and 
perhaps a guarded speculation about the future. That 
the first man to come forward with a book which 
meets these requirements should be Mr. R. Kelf-Cohen 
is fortunate indeed because thereby we have perhaps 
been saved a spate of works by less expert writers who 
would now find it difficult to extract very much more 
from the field which this author has so carefully 
gleaned. Few, if any, of Mr. Kelf-Cohen’s supposed 
rivals could match his intimate knowledge of the birth 
pains which attended the arrival of the monstrous quin- 
tuplets. As a Government official he witnessed the naive 
triumph of the Socialist Government which pushed 
through Bill after Bill with a frenzy born of the know- 
ledge that it might be now or never, and since his retire- 
ment he has become a student of the after-effects of 
nationalisation; indeed, it is largely from the skilful sift- 
ing of the various weighty reports of the nationalised 
industries that he has drawn the material for his book. 
Entitled ‘ Nationalisation in Britain: The End of a 
Dogma,’ this penetrating study is likely to be invaluable 
to students of economics and sociology, for it is broad 
in conception and, in the circumstances, refreshingly free 
from political bias. But because his object is to be 
realistic and his method is to pull no punches, in the 
very nature of things Mr. Kelf-Cohen cannot expect this 
to strengthen his friendships with those connected with 


Tit novelty of nationalisation has worn pretty 


the nationalised industries, although his book may make 
him new friends in the spectators’ gallery and the critics’ 
corner. Because that section of the book devoted to 
gas is reviewed at some length on p. 214, in this column 
we propose to comment, additionally, on other more 
general aspects of the work. 

The first industry to be wrenched away from private 
enterprise and thrust into the somewhat embarrassed 
hands of a ‘ board ’ was of course the coal industry. The 
Bill was, in the author’s words, ‘ crude and sketchy ’ and 
it resulted in a system in which a complete level of 
management was lost, to be replaced by an infinitely 
more distant management, probably inferior in quality 
to that of management in other industries. The Coal 
Board has struggled manfully to find a solution to 
absenteeism, the inevitable results of mechanisation, and 
the recent weakening of their sellers’ market. Mr. Kelf- 
Cohen rightly sees this as essentially a problem of 
research and of human relations. The N.C.B. and the 
miners must recognise the fact that an industry can only 
prosper if it satisfies its consumers, and personnel for 
management ‘of outstanding merit’ must be found 
before it is too late. 

Transport and electricity came under the axe a year 
later. Referring to the latter industry in its earlier 
nationalised form, the author complains of excessive 
centralisation of power, a complicated machine, and a 
dominating—if not domineering—attitude. He points 
out that to an electrical engineer the spread of electricity 
is synonymous with the spread of civilisation, and main- 
tains that the C.E.A. was unconcerned at the fact that, if 
anything, the load factor was worse than it was ten years 
before. And he chides the industry for failing to offer 
tempting tariffs and to interest architects in such things 
as air conditioning in central buildings. Remarking that 
promotion comes from within the industry and that the 
industry has to compete for talent with the electrical 
manufacturing industry, the author remarks that if 
recruiting figures are anything to go by ‘ the industry is 
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dying on its feet’; and by way of contrast he instances 
the N.C.B. recruitment scheme for arts graduates for 
training in administrative functions. As a result of the 
Electricity Act, 1957, the C.E.A. disappeared and the 
function of generation and main transmission was taken 
over by the Central Electricity Generating Board, 
described by Mr. Kelf-Cohen as the old Central Elec- 
tricity Board ‘ writ large ’; unlike its predecessor it owns 
as well as controls the power stations, the boards being 
made financially autonomous. The author hopes that 
the Electricity Council, which he considers to be too 
large and which is not a federal body in the same sense 
as the Gas Council, will give powerful impetus towards 
centralisation which it has sadly lacked. In spite of all 
this, he considers that the industry has made a 
* moderately successful start ’ in its career of nationalisa- 
tion, but has shown itself hidebound in its ways and far 
too complacent. It should, he believes, be guided by 
men with ‘ greater vision and more humility.’ 


Gross Overstatement 


And so to gas. Remarking that the industry put up 
no Opposition to nationalisation, Mr. Kelf-Cohen con- 
cludes that, since the Heyworth Report left it virtually 
no case to argue, the industry was ‘ even anxious’ to be 
nationalised, the better to deal with its big (now 
nationalised) brothers. That seems to us to be grossly 
overstating the case, but be that as it may, we find it 
difficult to subscribe to the author’s assessment of an 
industry so decrepit that it welcomed public ownership 
as a merciful handing over of responsibility to Whitehall, 
or rather Millbank. 

There can be little doubt that the gas industry bene- 
fited from the Government’s previous efforts at evolving 
a workable organisation. Unlike its predecessors it did 
not have a powerful central body dominating the industry 
and the supply of gas was a local, rather than a national, 
responsibility. Of the Gas Council Mr. Kelf-Cohen 
writes: ‘ It is safe to assume that as in all federal bodies, 
the constituent units show a prickly independence which 
at times must make the chairman’s task difficult.” No 
doubt it does, but for all its faults, this appears to us to 
be a healthier state of affairs than a flaccid placidity. 


Pessimistic Assessment 


A substantial part of the author’s review of the gas 
industry is taken up by a critical examination of the 
industry’s expenditure on modernisation and new pro- 
jects, and by an extremely pessimistic assessment of its 
future chances. It is suggested that an annual rate of 
increase in gas sales of about 1 °%—and this during full 
employment and a huge housing programme—and a 
decline in annual consumption per consumer from 125 
therms in 1950-51 to 109 therms in 1956-57 is out of 
keeping with the capital sums involved. Mr. Kelf- 
Cohen maintains that the industry has gone ahead on 
too great a scale and shows little consciousness that it 
is on the ‘slippery slope.’ He also points out that 
between 1950 and 1957 the average price of electricity 
to the domestic consumer has gone up 174%, whereas 
the price of gas has risen 51%—three times as much; 
therefore gas is in danger of pricing itself out of the 
market. We are, of course, well aware of this danger, 
and apart from hopes—and we cannot put it any 
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stronger than that—of cheaper gas, we are p! 
note the trend towards much more imaginati, 
which may well help to offset this unfortun: 
ratio. 

In his criticisms of the gas industry, it is 
difficult to see what the author is getting at. 
be well aware that there can be no questio: 
industry quietly going out of business. It is n 
national asset but a basic part of the industrial e 
What then does he suggest? He calls for ‘ more 
realism ’ and a ‘ thorough investigation by a coi: mittee 
of enquiry similar to the Herbert Committee on Elec. 
tricity Supply.’ Fair enough, but it is difficult to iinagine 
that either of these things can rectify a situation «s dire 
as he would have us believe. Surely the fact is that 
the industry is going though a period of considerable 
change? It is too early for the benefits of new plants 
and extensive mainlaying to be felt, but meanwhile the 
industry is in better mechanical condition than it has 
ever been, and there is plenty of evidence that the 
realism Mr. Kelf-Cohen demands is growing apace. 
What is needed, and needed badly, is a sales force as 
comeptent and well financed as the engineering side. 
Thus far the industry’s development has been one-sided; 
it is now time for the spotlight to be turned from pro- 
duction to sales. 
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Greek Chorus 


Other sections of the book deal with the finances of 
nationalised industries, the men on the boards, their 
staffs and workers, and with the ‘rights’ of the con- 
sumer. (Of the gas and electricity consultative councils 
the author states that it is the board which has the 
initiative and makes the decision; ‘the consultative 
council plays the part of a chorus in a Greek play— 
making obvious comments, often platitudinous.’) 

Finally there is a section on the future of nationalised 
industries in which the author envisages the next ten 
years as a severe testing time. In the last resort, he 
says, the nation as a whole has the deciding voice on 
their (the nationalised industries’) future. ‘ The nation 
comes into contact with the monopolies as consumers 
and it is as consumers that they must judge them. That 
is the most important lesson the nationalised industries 
can learn.’ Nationalisation, he believes, has intensified 
rather than solved the many perplexing problems 
inherited by the nationalised industries, and although 
he admits that they will require substantial help from 
the nation to modernise themselves for present-day re- 
quirements, ‘ it is fair that the help should have strings 
attached and that it should not, as in the past, be 
handed out freely merely because the technical con- 
trollers of the industries can find some justification for 
the expenditure.’ 

This leads us back to the gas industry and what the 
author regards as its excessive demands for capital. 
That there is a need for ‘ strings’ we do not deny, but 
it is difficult to imagine that the wherewithal for new 
projects is doled out purely on the case put up by one 
or two, possibly mistaken, experts. And it is unlikely 
that the gas industry would have been permitted to go 
ahead with its development programme unless those 
holding the purse-strings were reasonably confident of 
the industry’s future. That would be stretching 
credulity too far! No, there is a lot of grim deterrina- 
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his industry at the moment, and that is a rare 
quality among nationalised bodies. It is a very healthy 
action to a big challenge, and its effects are not lost 
on our competitors. 

We inight do worse than quote what the electricity 
industry thinks about what Mr. Kelf-Cohen would have 
ys believe is an industry which is running hard to 
sand still. Commenting on ‘the resurgence of an in- 
dustry that is fighting for its life against all the natural 
advantages that electricity possesses,’ the last issue of the 
Electrical Times states in its first leader: ‘ Something of 
a revolution is taking place on the technical side of gas 
production and now this is being matched with original 
thinking in the commercial field. Gas is challenging 


ion in 


The Green Light 


VER the past few years the exclamation that the 
() ie is ‘at the crossroads’ has been made 

with monotonous regularity. Perhaps the traffic 
lights have been a little slow to change colour, but 
they are certainly at green now, as one can see by 
looking carefully at the ninth annual reports and 
accounts—the chief subject under discussion at the East 
Midlands Gas Board’s staff conference in Skegness 
lat week. (Report on p. 206). That ‘crossroads’ 
phrase was not used, but “New Era’ was. As the 
Chairman, Mr. R. S. Johnson, pointed out in a master- 
piece of restrained optimism: ‘ Fortunately we are not 
without means of maintaining and improving our posi- 
tion.” He is looking with a fresh eye at the possibilities 
and wants to increase turnover in the sale of gas appli- 
ances in his area to £4 mill. (last year it was £2,770,000). 

Under heavy discussion at Skegness was space heat- 
ing. There are three basic reasons for the accent that 
is being placed on it. The first is that it is the only part 
of the domestic field which is open to really massive 
development—a fact increasingly being recognised by 
our competitors. Obviously a great number of smoke- 
less fuel appliances are going to be put into the grates 
of new and existing houses under the impetus of the 
Clean Air Act and whole house heating is going to 
assume a greater share of the load, particularly in large 
and small blocks of flats and maisonettes. The second 
treason Mr. Johnson himself propounded very clearly: 
‘Quite apart from the long term beneficial effect upon 
our gas sales of increased sales of appliances we want 
to sell more appliances in order to make a profit on our 
“ironmongery ” business which may be a substantial 
set-off against the cost of general consumer service.’ 
Finally—and this is a point made by Mr. J. E. Cooper, 
Technical Officer (Utilisation), in his paper—the desire 
to avoid peak load difficulties will vanish as the new, 
more flexible processes come into practical use. 

Also keenly aware of the importance of the flexibility 
likely to be made available by the new production and 
distribution developments was Mr. G. A. Howard, 
Chief Accountant. In an intelligently written paper he 
docs not argue with the axiom ‘ profit is made in the 
retort house’ but he does submit that ‘ perhaps one 
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the electrical lead in autotime-controlled cookers, a low- 
priced refrigerator has been developed and experiments 
are being made with a new form of space heating which 
may become a competitor in the promising field of 
domestic floor warming. Electricity may still have a 
few aces up the sleeve but it is significant that the rot 
that has taken place in the sales of gas appliances over 
the last few years has been arrested and now sales are 
turning upward to an amount not dissimilar from those 
of electrical appliances. Clearly the gas industry is 
going to put up a good fight, and it is to be hoped that 
this injection of stiff competition will have a healthy 
effect among those who direct commercial policy in the 
electrical industry.’ 


at the Crossroads 


could go further and say that profit or losses depend 
upon the technical pattern of production and distribu- 
tion having sufficient flexibility to fit changing condi- 
tions of supply and demand.’ Unusually for an accoun- 
tant, Mr. Howard gave great encouragement. For one 
thing he pointed out that the East Midlands Gas Board’s 
accounts show that since 1953-54 the increase in net 
costs per therm of gas produced and purchased amounts 
to Id., or 13.5% —1.39d. (16.6%) if capital charges are 
included. Astonishingly, in the same period there has 
been an average increase of about 32% in the prices of 
materials, wages, etc. Mr. Howard concedes: ‘Our 
capital expenditure on new works and other assets con- 
cerned with production and purchase of gas is so far 
earning its keep. 

The word ‘ pessimism ’ reared its ugly head only once 
at Skegness when what might be considered an 
unfortunate remark was made, during a discussion, to 
the effect that the technical Press was not always free 
from this vice. The gas Press, at least, cannot afford to 
line up with what the contributor called ‘ the pundits of 
despair’ any more than it can afford to be lamely 
uncritical when criticism is called for. And we con- 
sider it would be very hard indeed to instance any 
lapses of this kind. It is in fact the most encouraging 
symptom of rattling good health that the industry as a 
whole is never obliged to dwell on the subject, now that 
it can offer the perfect fuel for many purposes at what 
will surely be an increasingly attractive price. 


Construction Statistics 


industries and nearly half the nation’s capital 

investment goes into construction. These are 
two of the facts made in a booklet of ‘ Statistics on Con- 
struction’ published by the Federation of Civil Engi- 
neering Contractors. The booklet brings together in 
seventeen tables of figures all the main published 
statistics about the constructional industries. 


O NE person in 16 works in the constructional 







































































Personal 


Mr. J. H. Etvtiotr has been awarded 
the Ninth Arthur Duckham Research 


F e110 wship. 
Mr. Elliott, 
who is 27 


years of age, 
will carry out, 
for a _ period 
of one year in 
the first in- 
stance com- 
mencing on 
November 1, 
in vestigations 
into the role 
of catalysts in 
the _gasifica- 
tion and re- 
forming of petroleum products. He will 
work in the laboratories of the Houlds- 
worth School of Applied Science in the 
University of Leeds under the direction 
of Professor A. L. Roberts (Livesey 
Professor). 





Take-over bid 


Simon-Carves, Ltd., have made an offer 
to purchase for cash the whole of the 
issued capital of Lodge-Cottrell, Ltd., 
the offer being conditional upon accept- 
ance by holders of at least 90% (or such 
less percentage as Simon-Carves, Ltd., 
may accept as sufficient) not later than 
November 7, 1958. The Directors of 
Lodge-Cottrell, Ltd., are recommending 
acceptance of the offer and have agreed 
to accept in respect of the shares held by 
them. 


Plastics Exhibition 


A record number of 270 firms from 11 
different countries have applied for 
stand space in next year’s International 
Plastics Exhibition at Olympia. 
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Mr. R. B. WHALLEY has_ been 
appointed Managing Director of Inspec- 
tion Services, Ltd., a new company which 
will specialise in welding inspection using 
X-ray, gamma ray, ultrasonic, and crack 
detection techniques. Mr. Whalley was 
formerly Chief Welding Engineer for 
Metal and Pipeline Endurance, Ltd. 


Mr. PETER CLARK has joined Metal 
and Pipeline Endurance, Ltd. (MAPEL), 
as a Senior Corrosion Engineer. Mr. 
Clark has, during the past eight years, 
had considerable experience with British 
Petroleum Company on corrosion engi- 
neering in Persia, Kuwait and Aden. 


Mr. H. P. Lorp, General Sales 
Manager of Sigmund Pumps Ltd., has 
been appointed to the Board. 
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Time for discussion at the World 
Power Conference 


DEAR Sir, 


I have read with considerable interest 
the article entitled ‘Thermal Energy 
from Gas and Oil’ published in your 
issue for October 1, 1958. 

May I say that I agree with the com- 
ment in the second paragraph of the 
article, that since the papers presented 
at meetings of the World Power Con- 
ference are circulated prior to the 
Conference ‘ there is clearly no need for 
time to be wasted by having authors 
run over material which should have 


been studied by those attending the 
session.” In so far as the British 
National Committee is concerned, all 


authors are always strongly urged to 
put their names down to take part in the 
discussion on the section in which their 
paper is included, at the same time being 
advised to ‘hold their fire’ until a com- 
paratively late stage in the discussion, in 
case they may wish to reply to points 
raised during the earlier stages. 





Mr. 


Engineer at the Divisional Offic 
Edinburgh and South-Eastern Di 










October 29, 1958 Oct 
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Obituary 


STIRLING G. MELVILLE, Assistan, 


Of the 












October 30.—NortH THAMES G.C.C.: 
Westminster City Hall, Charing Cross 
Road, W.C.2. 

October 31.—MIDLAND SECTION, I.G.E.: 
Midland Tar Distillers’ works, Four 
Ashes. Autumn meeting, including 
paper on ‘Clean Air and Clean Water,’ 
by E. T. Pickering. 

October 31.—!UNIOR INSTITUTION OF 
ENGINEERS: Pepys House, 14, Rochester 


Row, Westminster, S.W.1. Informal 
meeting, including paper on ‘Gas 
Cleaning in Practice,’ by Dr. W. T. 
Cosby, 7 p.m. 


November 4.—LONDON AND SOUTHERN 
Juniors: Afternoon tour of gas central 
heating installation and kitchens at 
Marks & Spencer Ltd., Baker Street and 
Hannah House. 


November 4.—INCORPORATED PLANT 
ENGINEERS: White Lion Hotel, Church 


Street, Peterborough. ‘ The Clean Air 
Act,’ by J. Hall, Chief Public Health 
Officer, Peterborough. 7.30 p.m. 


November 4.—East MIDLANDS G.C.C.: 
Smithy Row, Nottingham. Meeting at 
11.30 a.m. 

November 5.—CoMBUSTION ENGINEERING 
ASSOCIATION (NORTHERN ’~ REGION): 
Grand Hotel, Sheffield. Meeting, in- 
cluding paper on ‘ The Efficient Use of 
Fuel in the Foundry,’ by J. A. Grainger. 
10.30 a.m. 


November 5.—MIDLAND JuNiorS: Dar- 
lington Street, Wolverhampton. Joint 
Meeting with the Wolverhampton and 
District Engineering Society, including 
Paper on ‘Electron Gas’ by G. M. 
Rimmer. 7.30 p.m. 

November 6.—WALES AND MONMOUTH- 

SHIRE JUNIORS (NORTH WALES SEC- 

TION): Visit to Monsanto Chemicals. 


Diary of Forthcoming Events 





$10n of 
the Scottish Gas Board, has dicd, “+e 

57. Mr. Melville joined the lat oraton 

staff at Granton works in 1923. in 193 Hil 

he was appointed Junior Assistant Engi- ocr: 

neer, and later, Assistant Engine’. at th ig 
head office, where he was as:ociatej at 
with the introduction of apprentice — 
training schemes. He had been , — 
member of the Institution of Gas Engi. ag 
neers since 1942, and a council member Are 
of the East of Scotland Junior Gas Asso- — 
ciation since 1939 and President jp To. BIN 
1941/1943. Ges 
the 
10,08 
Easte 
in th 
incre 
49% 
Even I 
for 
300° 
sales 
What more than this could be done’ weel 

I do not see that there would be very com 
much point in assembling the authors on weel 
the platform. The only practical sug- incr 
gestion that occurs to me, is that the host for 
National Committee might include in From 
the technical programme and in other con 
appropriate printed matter a formal thr 
invitation to all authors to participate in cus 
the discussion, indicating that they have bot 
an absolute right to do so, with priority hea 
over all intending speakers with the ex- 

ception of the Chairman, the General 

Reporter and possibly other sessional 

officers. 

Do you think that this would meet 
your point? De 
Yours faithfully, Parl 
C. H. Gray. Cour 

Secretary, cont 

British National Committee. coke 

World Power Conference, 

London, W.C.2. 

October 24, 1958. 

November 7. — NoRTH OF ENGLAND 
SeEcTION, I.G.E.: Market Street, New- mn 
castle-upon-Tyne. Paper on ‘ Towards one 
Better Relations, by L. A. Garratt, i 
Industrial Relations Officer, Northern Bo: 
Gas Board. 2.30 p.m. x 

November 7.—SouTH WESTERN _ SEC- gol 
TION, I.G.E.: Radiant House, Bristol. me 
Annual General Meeting. 2.30 p.m. tec 

November 7.—SocieTy oF INSTRUMENT “8 
TECHNOLOGY (FAWLEY SECTION): Cop- his 
thorne House, Fawley, Hants. ‘Suc- du 
tion Pyrometers for Gas Temperature tu’ 
Measurement,’ by R. Barber. be 

November 11.—WoMEN’s GAS FEDERA- to 
TION: Friends House, Euston Road, 

London, N.W.1. 14th Branch Con- re 
ference. 10.15 a.m. st 

November 11 and 12.—ComBuSsTION D 
ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION: Royal a’ 
Hotel, Scarborough. Annual Con- A 
ference. n 
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Ending of H.P. restrictions welcomed— but 
the timing was unfortunate 


HILE this week’s long-awaited final 

scrapping of hire-purchase restric- 
tions is welcomed throughout the gas 
industry, it is felt that it might have 
been better timed. The whole pat- 
tern of appliance sales was changed 
by the easing of the restrictions a few 
weeks ago. 

To give examples from two widely 
different parts of the country, during 
the four weeks ended October 25 
10,086 cookers were sold in the South 
Eastern Gas Board area, against 6,853 
in the same period last year, a 47% 
increase. Water heater sales rose by 
49% from 2,075 to 3,079. 

Even more spectacular were the figures 
for refrigerator sales, which leapt 
300% from 137 to 550; while gas fire 
sales ran riot: The figure for the four- 
week period was 215% up at 4,861 
compared with 1,542, but in the one 
week ended October 25 the percentage 
increase was 410% —1,442 against 282 
for the corresponding week last year. 

From the East Midlands Gas Board 
come similar reports of showrooms 
throughout the area swamped with 
customers buying cookers, wash 
boilers, water heaters and _ space 
heaters. 


Not practicable 


Despite many demands for action, the 
Parliamentary Committee of the County 
Councils’ Association has decided that 
control over moisture and ash content of 
coke is not practicable. 
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The Gas Council's stand at the recent Dairy Show at Olympia. The theme of the 
stand was ‘ gas and coke on the farm,’ with particular emphasis on the kitchen. 


In one week following the easing of the 
restrictions 3,658 cookers were sold, 
3,058 ‘popular’ types and 600 ‘high 
grade’ models. In the same week last 
year a total of 2,561 cookers were sold 
and that was the best week in the 
Board’s cooker campaign of that year. 

The demand has been so high—brought 
about jointly by the easing of HP. 
restrictions and the Board’s £2 trade- 
in offer that it has been necessary to 
set up waiting lists for many makes of 
cooker. Wash boilers have also 
brought in heavy business, and cus- 
tomers have flocked to the showrooms 





Manchester Juniors hear address 
on training and education 


N his Presidential address to the annual 
general meeting of the Manchester 
District Junior Association of Gas Engi- 
neers, Mr. J. Hepworth, District Distri- 
bution Engineer, North Western Gas 
Board, Manchester Group, gave a review, 
going back to the sixteenth century, of 
industrial and vocational training and 
technical education in this and other 
countries; and sketched an outline of the 
history of these activities in the gas in- 
dustry and of the formation of the Insti- 
tution of Gas Engineers and the other 
bodies within the industry now familiar 
to all of us. 

Discussing the present, Mr. Hepworth 
reminded his listeners that the Juniors 
still had three representatives on the 
District Education Committee who were 
available for consultation and advice. 
Also that the Association was willing to 
make available a platform and an in- 


terested audience for anyone who, having 
completed some research, wished to pass 
on this information or seek other 
opinions on his findings. Prizes were 
offered to encourage the reading of 
papers. 

Thanks to the efforts of their prede- 
cessors and the enlightenment of their 
present educational leaders, they were 
able to enjoy facilities for study never 
before available. Day students could 
start their studies fresh and alert, not 
jaded and stale after a day’s work as was 
necessary less than 20 years ago. They 
had ample facilities, well trained full- 
time lecturers, modern fully equipped 
colleges and full-time education officers 
to advise and guide them. 

They must take maximum advantage 
of these opportunities and improved con- 
ditions to justify the faith of the founders 
of their Association. 
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buying 747 wash boilers and hand- 
operated washing machines in the 
week ended September 28—79% more 
than in the same week last year. 

Sales of sink water heaters rocketed by 
100%, and it was a similar story for 
the other types of water heater and 
space heaters. 

The latest move is expected to change 
conditions even more _ drastically. 
This is in any case the peak period 
of the year for domestic gas appliance 
sales. By the turn of the year, how- 
ever, sales are beginning to decline, 
and in January they slump. 

For this reason, say spokesmen of the 
industry, it would have made 
matters very much easier had the 
scrapping of the restrictions come in 
early 1959. 




















READING—COWLEY 
HIGH PRESSURE 
MAIN IN ACTION 


UST put into operation are 23 miles of 

18-in. main linking Reading gasworks 
and Cowley, claimed probably to be the 
greatest length of high pressure steel main 
yet laid. Normally working at 30 lb. per 
sq. in., the limit of the main is 150 lb. per 
sq. in. Ultrasonic testing was carried out 
during laying and cathodic protection is 
provided throughout. 

Gas from Reading works can now be 
sent direct without intermediate boosting 
to the Board’s furthest northerly and 
north-westerly boundaries—in Oxford- 
shire as far as Brackley, Banbury, and 
Woodford; and in Buckinghamshire to 
Bletchley, Leighton Buzzard, Aylesbury 
and Tring. 


















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































HEN he cut the first turf at the 
Westfield, Fife, site of the Lurgi 
plant which is to be erected for the 
Scottish Gas Board, last week, the 
Minister of Power, Lord Mills, said he 
was proud to have taken part in the 
inauguration of what he described as a 
“major development in the history of the 
British gas industry.’ 

With him was Mr. Sydney Smith, 
Chairman of the Scottish Gas Board. 
Others present included Mr. J. S. Maclay, 
Secretary of State for Scotland; Mr. 
Thomas Johnston, Chairman of the 
North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board 
and a former Secretary of State for 
Scotland; National Coal Board represen- 
tatives; and several members and officers 
of the Scottish Gas Board. 

Earlier in the day a visit had been paid 
to mainlaying operations at Rosebank, 
near Dunfermline, to watch work in 
connection with the construction of a 
133-mile grid system—the most compre- 
hensive ever undertaken by the gas 
industry in Scotland. 

Over the next few years a total length 
of 75 miles of 12-in. steel pipe-line will 
be laid to carry gas from the Westfield 
plant to Coatbridge in the west and 
Dundee in the north. A further 58 
miles of steel branch lines ranging from 
8 in. to 3 in. in diameter will supply 
individual undertakings and local grid 
systems. 


New mains technique 


The technique of pipe-line construc- 
tion which is being employed is that 
developed for long-distance cross-country 
oil pipe-line and natural gas transmission 
in the Middle East and America. It is 
the first time this technique has been 
used by the gas industry in Scotland. 

As the party watched the operators at 
work they were told that some 13 miles 
of 12-in. pipe-line had been laid. 

The pipe-line which will eventually 
carry the gas from Westfield to local grid 
systems round Glasgow in the west and 
Perth and Dundee in the north is de- 
signed for a maximum working pressure 
of 300 p.s.i. 

On their way from the mainlaying 
operations to Westfield the party saw 
several roadside notices that read: ‘We 
apologise for the inconvenience, but we 
are improving your gas service.’ 

The party also visited the National 
Coal Board’s opencast site at Westfield, 
from which coal will be fed to the gas 
plant by a direct conveyor belt a quarter 
of a mile long. A contract for the sup- 
ply of this poor quality non-caking open- 
cast coal for a period of 20 years has 
been drawn up. 

The site where the Lurgi plant will be 
built is one of 43 acres. It will be built 
by Humphreys and Glasgow, Ltd., at a 
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cost of £6.6 mill., and the total cost of 
the plant and the associated grid system 
will be nearly £8.5 mill. which represents 
by far the largest single project ever 
undertaken by the gas industry in 
Scotland. 

Erection of the works is being carried 
out in two stages. The first stage, with 
an output of 15 m. cu.ft. of gas a day, 
is expected to be in operation by the 
autumn of 1960. The second stage, 
doubling the output, will be completed 
two years later. 

In inviting Lord Mills to inaugurate 
the construction work on the Westfield 
site, Mr. Smith remarked that the project 


Lord Mills, Minister of Power, with Mr. 
Sydney Smith, chairman of the Scottish 
Gas Board. 


they were beginning was the first of its 
kind in Britain and only the sixth in the 
world. But it was only a beginning— 
the time for speeches would come when 
this beginning had been converted into 
achievement. 

‘I would say only this: The gas indus- 
try in Scotland is entering upon a new 
era. Success will depend upon our 
policies being fully consistent with the 
new realities of the power resources of 
this country, and upon a proper appre- 
ciation of the best contribution which 
the production of gas, and valuable by- 
products, can make for the benefit of all. 

‘The gas industry is only one member 
of a team of industries dedicated to the 
sources and uses of fuel and power. In 
this team each member has his own 
particular part to play, and all play for 
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the side. For, in the widest sense, alj 
fuel is power, and economical power js 
the greatest need of Britain to-day. 

‘This project of ours is an ovtstand- 
ing example of co-operation between 
members of the fuel and power team. 
and, indeed, between representatives of 
my Board and of the local governments 
and private interests concerned. 

* Throughout the period of negotiation 
and planning, the guiding principle has 
been to solve our individual problems 
in the broader interests of national 
economy, through the most efficient use 
of indigenous fuel, and I cannot pay too 
high a tribute to everyone concerned- 
particularly the Opencast Executive of 
the National Coal Board and the Scottish 
Electricity Boards—for their helpful con- 
sideration at all stages. 

‘Power is the greatest need of Britain 
to-day, and this, I venture to suggest, is 
why for the first time in history the 
Government include in the Cabinet a 
Minister with the appropriate and signifi- 
cant title of Minister of Power. We 
could have wished for no greater en- 
couragement, no more _ stimulating 
inspiration, in the launching of this great 
new venture, than that construction work 
oa this site should be ordered to begin 
by the Minister of Power in person. 


Benefit to nation 


After cutting the first turf, Lord Mills 
said: ‘On this site will be erected the 
first commercial-scale plant for the com- 
plete gasification of coal by high-pressure 
in Britain. It promises results not only 
for the Scottish Gas Board, who are 
very enthusiastic about this, but for the 
whole British gas industry, because in the 
Lurgi plant processes they are going to 
acquire the means of showing that good 
gas can be produced from our indigenous 
fuel, of the kind to be found here, at 
low cost, and that should benefit the 
whole nation. . . 

‘With the increasing costs of tradi- 
tional methods of gas production, it be- 
comes very important that the competi- 
tive strength of the industry should be 
increased by the introduction of new 
techniques which will enable large quan- 
tities of gas to be produced at low cost. 
The Lurgi plant which is to be erected 
on this site will make an important con- 
tribution to that end, and the progress 
made here at Westfield will be of first- 
class importance to the whole gas 
industry. 

‘There will, of course, be considerable 
benefits to gas consumers in Scotland. 
When in full production the plant will 
produce 30 mill. cu.ft. of gas per day. 
That’s a lot of gas. And it will be pro- 


duced at lower cost than gas from con- 
ventional gasworks. 
like to stress the welcome 
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on this project will make to our 

fuel economy. Instead of the good 
quality coals that are required for the 
traditional methods of gas manufacture, 
this plant will consume a low quality 
coal of high ash content. In this way, 
and with the measures that the National 
Coal Board are taking to wash the coal, 
it will enable us to make full use of 
indigenous sources of fuel which it might 
not otherwise have been possible to 
employ to advantage. 

‘The Lurgi plant is an outstanding 
example of the technical advances which 
are being made by the gas industry at 
the present time, and the Scottish Gas 
Board are to be congratulated on the 
initiative they have taken in this field. 
| need hardly say that I wish them all 
the success they richly deserve.’ 

Lord Mills added that a great deal of 
work was being done at the research 
station of the Gas Council at Solihull, 
‘leading to the possibilities of important 
measures which can also be, and will be, 
incorporated here. It might also lead us 
to put down further plants in Britain 
along these lines.’ 

He concluded: *‘ What you are witness- 
ing this morning is the beginning of a 
very important thing, and it will do a 
great deal to give good and cheap sup- 
plies of gas to Scotland and the whole 
of Great Britain.’ 

The Secretary of State for Scotland 


contribu 
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said that he was very interested in any 
development of this kind that added to 
the power and potential of Scotland. It 
was satisfactory that another good new 
thing was starting its life in Scotland. 

At a subsequent luncheon in Kinross, 
Mr. Smith acknowledged the Scottish 
Gas Board’s ‘ profound appreciation of 
the national support accorded to our 
efforts by such a gathering.’ 

He added: ‘In this age of tremendous 
opportunity for industrial expansion of 
all kinds, and for adventure into new 
ways of achieving the well-being and 
prosperity of mankind, the Minister of 
Power is accustomed to launching great 
enterprises of many different kinds. 

‘But it is a particular source of pride 
and pleasure to my Board that this is 
the first occasion upon which the 
Minister has visited Scotland to in- 
augurate any enterprise for the produc- 
tion of fuel and power. The presence of 
the Minister and of the Secretary of 
State for Scotland place this enterprise 
of ours in the forefront of national 
endeavour. 

‘But our pleasure and pride in this 
will not blind us to the fact that it is 
up to us now to get on with the job. 
Our thoughts incline to the famous words 
of Drake’s prayer, that when it is given 
to us to endeavour any great matter, it 
is not only the beginning “ but the con- 
tinuing of the same until it is thoroughly 


Huge dredger from Holland 
uncovers Westfield coal 


NE of the most remarkable dredging 
operations ever carried out can be 
seen at Westfield, in preparation for 
the building of the Lurgi plant. 

The plant will be fed from an adjacent 
opencast site containing millions of 
tons of low-grade coal. For what is 
claimed to be the first time ever in 
such projects, the area has been con- 
verted into an artificial lake and the 
overburden concealing the coal is being 
dredged out. Normally it is excavated 
and removed in lorries or by belt con- 
veyor. 

The opencast site occupies 135 acres and 
contains peat and sand to a depth of 
40 ft. over the coal. Already the con- 
tractors, Richard Costain, Ltd., in con- 
junction with D. Blankewoort and 
Zoon, Bloemendaal, Holland, have 
removed about 4} mill. cu. yards of 
overburden. 

To do this they brought from Holland 
what is said to be the largest dredger 
of its kind in Europe, the Vlaanderen 
XI, weighing 550 tons. It was dis- 
mantled in Belgium, where it was last 
working, and taken to Leith in four 
chips. 

Two other ships carried pontoons and 
500 pipes with a total length of 9,000 
ft. to make a floating and shore pipe- 
‘ne. The parts, one of which weighed 

7 tons and was 71 ft. long, were taken 
0 miles by road to Westfield. 


The dredger is 143 ft. long with a beam 
of 23 ft. and draught of 6 ft. A 71-ft. 
beam cutter ladder on the bow has a 
74-ft. diameter cutter on the end. 


Before the arrival of the dredger at West- 
field, a drydock was dug out near the 
site, which at the same time was being 
flooded from a small stream running 
through the area. The water for flood- 
ing was augmented by a_ supply 
pumped out of the Kinglassie colliery, 
a mile and a quarter away. After the 
dredger was re-assembled it dredged 
its way out of the drydock into the 
main site. 

The dredger has no propulsive machin- 
ery. It is held in position by two large 
vertical spuds at the stern, and by 
winching in and out two head ropes 
attached to port and starboard anchors 
on dry land the dredger can advance 
in a ‘walking’ motion by dropping 
alternate spuds. 

The peat and sand are broken up by the 
cutter and pumped as a sludge to the 
stern of the dredger and then conveyed 
by a flexible pipeline, carried over the 
water on pontoons, to storage embank- 
ments more than 60 ft. high and 
capable of holding 5.3 cu. yards. 

When the overburden has been removed 
the water will be allowed to drain off 
and the coal will be dug out by exca- 
vators. 
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finished which yields the true glory.” 

In responding to the toast of his 
health proposed by Mr. Smith, Lord 
Mills said that he was very happy to 
think that this really worth-while effort 
had been made possible by the co- 
operation between the Scottish Gas 
Board and the National Coal Board. 
“We need this co-operation in order to 
get the best out of the resources of this 
country. Let’s make the best we can 
of these resources.’ 

Mr. Thomas Johnston, Chairman of 
the North of Scotland Hydro-Electric 
Board and a former Secretary of State 
for Scotland, remarked that the rivalries 
of the two methods of supplying light 
and power did not cramp recognition of 
the necessity for co-operation in the great 
national common purpose. 


Air inadvertently 
pumped into 
Dundee gas main 


OLICE cars toured several districts 

in the west end of Dundee recently 
broadcasting a warning to householders 
about their gas installations. This fol- 
lowed complaints to police headquarters 
about the irregularity of the gas supply 
—weak one minute and very strong the 
next. 

The Gas Board immediately called out 
all available fitters—numbering nearly 
50—who carried out a house-to-house 
survey covering nearly 4,000 consumers 
to ensure that everything was in order. 

An official of the Board stated: ‘ The 
fault did not arise in our supply or dis- 
tribution ssytem. As a result of opera- 
tions at Blackness engineering works, 
where production ceased recently, air 
was inadvertently pumped into the gas 
main and affected consumers over a wide 
area. We mad¢ the survey as a precau- 
tionary measure.’ 


Sc.G.B. CLOSES 
THREE MORE 
WORKS IN FIFE 


HREE more West Fife gasworks are 

to close soon, bringing the total 
closures in the area to 11 in four years. 
At Kelty the works will shut down within 
the next two weeks. At Cowdenbeath 
and Lochgelly closures are due in Janu- 
ary. 

The Dunfermline plant, which is at 
present working below capacity, will take 
over the supply for the districts affected. 

About 120 men are affected by the 
closures. A union official said that the 
Scottish Gas Board and the union were 
making efforts to find alternative jobs for 
the redundant men within the industry. 

At Scottish undertakings closed in the 
past four years there have been no dis- 
missals through redundancy. 
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The sky’s the limit for East Midlands (as 


Board’s 


HE East Midlands Gas Board is to 

aim at a gas appliance sales turnover 
of £4 mill. a year compared with last 
year’s figure of £2,770,000. Mr. R. S. 
Johnson, M.B.E., Board Chairman, said 
that to do this they had to try to get 
back to 1954-55 conditions—when they 
were free to sell, and when they had a 
credit in sales of appliances of nearly 
£140,000. 

The Chairman was speaking at the 
ninth area staff conference, in Skegness 
last week, when the annual report and 
accounts were discussed together with the 
subjects of space heating by gas and fuel 
utilisation. 

In general, the mood of the conference 
was one of cheerful aggressiveness and 
confidence. The imminence of new 
methods of gas production, the lessening 
of restriction on appliance sales, and the 
revised appreciation of market potential 
for selling gas in the domestic field made 
for a wholly constructive approach in 
which ‘pessimism’ was a word only 
used when it was attacked. 


Prices must stay 


Mr. Johnson said: ‘In 1957-58 we 
maintained our production efficiency, 
sold more gas and more coke, and we 
ended up with a surplus of well over half 
a million pounds. Before we begin, 
however, to congratulate ourselves too 
heartily we must not forget that in the 
early part of the year we were forced 
by costs—in spite of absorbing a not in- 
considerable part of those increases—to 
raise the price of gas and coke. 


‘This year, provided the cost of 
our raw materials remains steady, we 
must hold our prices as they are. 
Indeed, as a result of the general 
condition of oil surplus in the world, 
our industrial load—particularly in 
Sheffield—is subject to severe attack 
from the petroleum interests and I 
should very much like to be able to 
make some gesture by way of con- 
cession to our larger industrial con- 
sumers with whom our prosperity is 
so closely connected.’ 


It was of the utmost importance that 
they should maintain and if possible ex- 
tend their business with the Board. 


Need for efficiency 


It was easy to talk about making con- 
cessions, but increases in wages and 
salaries alone would cost an_ extra 
£250,000 a year, they would have to pro- 
vide for the new manual workers’ pen- 
sion scheme and for deficiency payments 


ironmongery ” 


sales 


for the Protected Persons and staff pen- 
sions schemes. ‘In addition,’ went on 
Mr. Johnson, ‘we are faced with the 
expense of the steps needed to keep our 
stocks of coke under control, and our 
revenues are being prejudicially affected 
by a measure of industrial depression. 
All this means that unless we can signi- 
ficantly improve our efficiency of work- 
ing, we shall show a deficiency at the 
end of the year 1958-59. 


Substantial set-off 


Discussing means of maintaining and 
improving their position, Mr. Johnson 
began with appliance sales. ‘Quite 
apart from the long-term beneficial effect 
upon our sales of gas of increased sales 
of appliances, we want to sell more appli- 
ances in order to make a profit on our 
“ ironmongery ” business which may be 
a substantial set-off against the cost of 
general consumer service.” 


There was a debit last year in sales 
of appliances of £88,000. This compared 
with a debit of £128,000 in the previous 
year and was an improvement, but it 
was not yet good enough. ‘The reason 
for this debit is that we are equipped 
with stores, depdts, showrooms, staff and 
fitters, for the sale of a certain number 
of appliances. To break even on our 
sales of appliances we need a turnover 
of £34 mill. 


“We have not attempted during the 
period of fiscal restriction of hire pur- 
chase business to sell off our stores, 
dep6ts or showrooms, or to disband our 
district representatives and fitters, and 
in my view it would have been wrong 
to do so. 


Back to 1954 


* Nevertheless, we must remember that 
when we were free to sell, and did sell, 
appliances at a reasonable rate in the 
year 1954-55, we arrived at a credit of 
nearly £140,000 on this account. This 
year we have got to try to get back to 
the 1954-55 conditions and to do that 
we must have a turnover on our sales 
of appliances of £4 mill. which com- 
pares with a turnover of £2,770,000 last 
year. 


‘There will be plenty of difficulties in 
adjusting ourselves to the new freedom, 
and we may find ourselves in some diffi- 
culty about getting the appliances to sell 
in that the manufacturers will have 
accustomed themselves to the low levels 
of the past few years. 

‘Nevertheless, we must do our best 


to sell all the appliances we 


n get,’ 
Mr. Johnson went on to spe: about 
work study. ‘We have given ve y care- 


ful consideration to this import:at sub- 
ject, and it has been decided to intro- 
duce work study into our orgarusation, 
and to do so by training picked men 
already in the service of the Board, 
rather than by bringing in experis from 
outside. There will be a work study 
team responsible to each divisional 
general manager, with co-ordination at 
headquarters exercised by the Deputy 
Chairman. 


“We have disclosed our plans to the 
trade unions represented on our area 
joint negotiating bodies and I am glad 
to say that they have readily accepted 
them in principle.’ 


It was anticipated, added the Chair- 
man, that the work study team in each 
division would be complete by the end 
of this year. 


He said: ‘We are introducing it at a 
particularly opportune time in the history 
of our industry as the need for improv- 
ing efficiency in order to maintain our 
competitive position was never greater 
than now.’ 


Serious situation 


Referring to the fact that the share 
of the total energy consumption of the 
country taken by gas had not increased 
‘to anything like the extent of either elec- 
tricity or oil, Mr. Johnson maintained 
that it was impossible to over-stress the 
seriousness of a situation which con- 
fronted them when over a period of 
time they steadily lost ground to their 
competitors. ‘Fortunately for us all, 
the same sombre outlook need not apply 
to the future. There are good grounds 
for believing that new techniques will 
reduce the price of gas so that it can 
compete on more favourable terms as a 
general fuel for all kinds of heating.’ 


During a resumé of developments, 
most of which are well-known, Mr. 
Johnson said that it was not unlikely 
that in the East Midlands they should, 
before long, be utilising natural gas from 
Calow near Chesterfield, and Riddings. 
Unfortunately, the quantities were not 
large, but the search continued. There 
was also the possibility that, perhaps in 
about ten years time, they might be 
able to make use of an underground 
structure for storage purposes.’ 


Key to the future 


Mr. Johnson concluded: ‘ The next ten 
years hold the key to the gas industry 
of the future. We cannot afford to !ose 
more ground to our competitors and we 
have got to get the utmost out of the 
present resources available to us. The 
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fort has be held until the new pro- 
cesses cole into their own. 

‘In fighting this holding battle we in 
the East Midlands have a special advan- 
tage in tat the gas in our own plant 
js made {rom coal which is mined rela- 
tively near to the point of carbonisation 
and thus we avoid the heavy charges 
for transporting the coal over long dis- 
tances which have to be borne by other 
gas boards. The result is that we are 
able to sell gas under our domestic two- 
part tariff for a follow-on charge of 
12.5d. in zone 1, 13.5d. in zone 2, and 
145d. in zone 3, which are attractive 
prices by any standards today. 

‘But we are holding our prices not 
without difficulty.’ 


Better assessment 


Mr. G. A. Howard, Chief Accountant, 
in a paper called ‘The Past Year as a 
Guide to the Future,” examined the 
underlying figures of the annual accounts 
critically, with a view to differentiating 
between the long-term and _ short-term 
factors responsible for the result ‘so that 
we can make a better assessment of our 
future prospects.” 

Mr. Howard, pointing out the import- 
ance to the Board’s economy of the 
change in the pattern of demand, said 
that during 1957-58 there was virtual 
stability in the total domestic consump- 
tion despite an increase in consumers, 
while, on the other hand, there was a 
bouyancy in industrial and commercial 
sales, 


‘This trend is important for two 
reasons; first, because it means that 
domestic consumption per head is still 
falling despite our efforts to popularise 
domestic gas and with it a profitable 
return on the capital we have invested 
and the labour establishments we have 
set up to supply this market. Secondly, 
because our reliance on the more compe- 
itive industrial and commercial markets 
with their greater tendency to expand or 
contract in line with fluctuations in busi- 
hess activity is increasing, thereby making 
it all the more necessary for us to have 
adequate flexibility in our production 
and supply arrangements.’ 


‘It has often been said,’ he added, 
‘that profit is made in the retort house; 
perhaps one could go further and say 
that profits or losses depend upon the 
technical patterns of production and dis- 
tribution having sufficient flexibility to fit 
changing conditions of supply and 
demand.” 


Small increase 


He drew attention to the relatively 
small increase in net cost per therm of 
gas produced and purchased since 1953- 
54, which amounted to one penny or 
13.5°,, a figure which became 1.39d. or 
16.6°, if capital charges were included. 


‘This compares most favourably with 
the average increase of about 32% in the 
Prices of materials, wages, etc., during 
this four-year period and shows that our 
capital expenditure on new works and 
other assets concerned with production 
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and the purchase of gas is so far earning 
its keep.’ 

Concluding his remarks, Mr. Howard 
said he had dealt with the changes in 
1957-58, a year in which they had the 
benefit of increases in prices of gas and 
coke adequate to meet them. ‘The 
danger which now faces us is the proba- 
bility of additional burdens of a similar 
type in 1958-59 and later years, in com- 
petitive conditions rendering price in- 
creases commercially impracticable. 
Some are already certainties, such as 
capital charges, pay increases and the 
new manual workers’ pension scheme. 
On the other hand, there is evidence of 
increased business in appliances resulting 
from eased credit and taxation. 

‘There seems little doubt however that 
our present margin of net earnings, as 
shown by the accounts for 1957-58, will 
be under severe strain in 1958-59 and 
even more so in the years immediately 
following, unless we can alleviate it by 
an upsurge in productivity. 

‘In the longer term, say the next 
decade, there is ground for hoping that 
our efforts will be strengthened by new 
technical processes, but we must not re- 
gard this as an excuse for relaxing our 
efforts to make the most efficient use of 
our present resources. 


Breathing space 


‘In conclusion therefore I would say 
that the surplus of £538,653 shown by 
our accounts for the year 1957-58 should 
not give us grounds for equanimity but 
should be regarded as affording the short 
breathing space we need before inten- 
sifying our effort.’ 

Mr. J. E. Cooper, Technical Officer 
(Utilisation), Headquarters, gave a paper 
on ‘ The Gas Space Heating Load,’ and 
Dr. W. Davidson, Radiation, Ltd., Warm 
Air Division, another on ‘ Future Trends 
in the Heating of New Buildings.” These 
will be comprehensively abstracted in 
this journal’s sister publication ‘Gas 
SERVICE,’ together with the discussion. 


Output curve leveller 


Mr. Cooper said that to expand the 
gas load it seemed clear that they must 
turn to space heating. At the same time 
they must ensure that development of 
cookers, refrigerators and water heaters, 
and possibly domestic incinerators, pro- 
ceeded at a greater rate than at present. 
In particular, the summer water heating 
load could form a ‘ leveller’ of the out- 
put curve. 

The development of a gas space heat- 
ing load had been retarded for two main 
reasons: (1) The competitive position in 
relation to solid fuel was not strong; and 
(2) reluctance to develop a load which 
would be unremunerative because of the 
high cost of the peak-load therm, and a 
desire to avoid the difficulties which 
occurred in manufacturing and distribut- 
ing gas under peak load conditions. 

Other reasons may have been the tra- 
ditional wish to use a coal fire and pre- 
judice against the use of gas as such. 

Among conclusions he drew were that 
the present price structure of gas and 
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solid fuels was such that they could 
claim parity, and in some instances, a 
saving in running costs. He also main- 
tained that the present range of appli- 
ances was adequate for their needs now, 
but that they must strive towards even 
higher standards of design and perform- 
ance. The two part tariff was a most 
powerful weapon in the development of 
the space heating load. 

In his paper Dr. Davidson said that 
there was in this country an increasing 
desire for higher comfort standards in 
homes, offices, factories, schools, and 
churches. ‘To attain these higher stan- 
dards the fuel consumption need not and 
must not be increased. The effectiveness 
of our heat services must therefore be 
greatly increased by attention to the in- 
sulation of the building structure reduc- 
ing over-ventilation, and by using efficient 
and effective heating systems.’ 

He described the application of the 
ducted warm air system for the heating 
of houses, shops, and schools. 

The Commercial Manager of the 
Board, Mr. L. F. Randall, said in the dis- 
cussion to the papers that all the effort 
that had been made in the past had been 
a jig-saw puzzle which had suddenly 
fallen into place. They were at the 
beginning of a new era. 

The Chief Engineer of the Board, Mr. 
F. G. Pyper, said the new plants were 
going to be very much more flexible than 
standard carbonising plant. ‘ These will 
make gas much cheaper, and will take 
a very large amount of the seasonal 
peak.’ 

Mr. A. H. Pinder, Group Manager of 
the National Industrial Fuel Efficiency 
Service, spoke of that organisation’s acti- 
vities in the East Midlands. 

Replying to a criticism that gas board 
industrial representatives might be able 
to render the same service and at the 
same time sell gas, Mr, Pinder gave 
examples to show the Board were getting 
‘good value for money.’ And as far as 
impartiality was concerned, he gave a 
‘definite assurance’ that N.I.F.E.S. was 
‘neutral.’ ‘We no more stress coal or 
oil than we do gas. We serve one 
master only, better fuel utilisation.’ 

Mr. E. H. Harman, Deputy Chairman 
of the Board, summed up. They had 
to do something about the sale of appli- 
ances. Other boards had more con- 
sumers ‘ but we are not going to do pro- 
portional sums "—the sky was the limit. 

A dinner and dance was held during 
the conference, at which the principal 
guest was Mr. Owen Francis, Under- 
Secretary, Ministry of Power. 


Long tradition 


Presenting a silver cigarette box to Mr. 
C. Stott, retiring Chairman of the London 
and Southern Section of the Institution of 
Gas Engineers, Mr. J. C. Hogg, the Chair- 
man for 1958-59, spoke of the long tradi- 
tion behind the ceremony he was perform- 
ing and congratulated Mr. Stott on the 
high standard of papers read before the 
section during his term of office. 





Calor Gas Profit 


shows increase 


ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING 


ROFITS of the companies compris- 

ing the Group showed a favourable 
increase over the corresponding months 
of the previous year, Mr. W. L. M. 
O’Connor, Chairman, stated at the 
annual general meeting of the Calor Gas 
Holding Co., Ltd. The accounts related 
to the period of eight months ended on 
March 31, 1958, the accounting date 
having been changed from July 31. 

The profits of the newly-acquired sub- 
sidiary companies had fulfilled expecta- 
tions, the Chairman added. 

It was proposed to issue bonus shares 
on a proportion of one new share for 
every three held, requiring £468,738. 
The issued capital would then amount to 
£1,874,954. 

Interim dividend of 5% on the in- 
creased capital was proposed, equivalent 
to 6%°% on the present capital. Total 
dividends received during the calendar 
year 1958 would not fall short of the 
total received during 1957. 


























LACK OF CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERS 


HE Institution of Chemical Engineers 

recently published ‘ A Survey of Out- 
put of Chemical Engineers in Great 
Britain. This has now been followed 
by an analysis of the employment of 
chemical engineers by region, industry 
and occupation against a background of 
the continuing shortage. 

In it, an attempt is made to show how 
the concentration of chemical engineers 
varies in those industries in which the 
majority of chemical engineers are 
employed. 


GAS WILL INCREASE 
EFFICIENCY AT 
ACETYLENE WORKS 


WO mechanical gas producers are to 

be built by Humphreys and Glasgow, 
Ltd., to supply gas for firing lime-kilns 
at Carbide Industries’ new works near 
Londonderry, which will produce cal- 
cium carbide and also acetylene. The 
acetylene will be supplied to du Pont 
(U.K.), Ltd., for making neoprene, a 
specialised synthetic rubber. 

Gas-firing of the kilns has been chosen 
to increase efficiency by providing a use 
for by-product gases from other parts of 
the works. These gases will be supple- 
mented with gas from the new producers. 
Each producer will be of 7 ft. diameter. 

The Carbide Industries, Ltd., works 
are situated at Maydown, on Lough 
Foyle, a few miles from Londonderry, 
and are adjacent to a new E.B.N.I. power 
station and to the du Pont factory. The 
C.I.L. site covers a total area of some 
50 acres; the factory, when in operation 
will employ about 300 employees. 
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Mr. Henry Brooke, Minister of Housing and Local Government, and Minister oj 

Welsh Affairs, pictured (centre) when he inspected the Wales Gas Board's stand 

an exhibition adjoining the Clean Air Conference, Llandudno. With Mr. Brook 
(right) is Mr. H. Blythe, Colwyn Bay, and Mr. H. Allerton, Llandudno. 


A paper on ‘Gas and Education’ has gained for Mr. G. H. Clarke of the North 
Thames Gas Board, the Gas Council Challenge Trophy. This is awarded annually 
to the winner of the Gas Salesmen’s Circles competition for the best paper given a 
a Circle meeting during the year. Mr. Clarke, who is special representative in the 
Public Services Section of the Headquarters Division of the North Thames Ga 
Board, was presented with the trophy at Murdoch House, headquarters of the Ga 
Council, on October 6 by Sir Harold Smith, Chairman of the Gas Council. Mr 
Clarke, who is 50, has served the gas industry in London for 32 years—originall 
with the Gas Light & Coke Company and subsequently with the North Thames Ga 
Board. Runners-up in the competition were: Mr. Owen J. Jones, district salesman 
Bridgend undertaking, Wales Gas Board (‘Space Heating from the Salesmans 
Standpoint’), and Mr. James Dunbar, Helensburgh District, Scottish Gas Boari 
(‘Fact and Fancy’). 


New company formed to manufacture 
and market safety-relief valves 


LLIOTT-AUTOMATION announces 

that its subsidiary Company, Asso- 
ciated Automation, has signed agree- 
ments with both the Farris Engineering 
Corporation of New Jersey and the 
Farris Flexible Valve Corporation. 

A new company, Farris Engineering, 
Ltd., has been formed to manufacture 
and sell in the whole of Europe, the 
British Commonwealth (except Canada) 


and the Middle East the Farris range 0 
safety-relief valves and pinch-type fie 
valves. 

Mr. H. R. Walton and Mr. A. ™. 
Reid, both of whom have been ass 
ciated with the Group’s valve busines 
for many years, have joined the Board 
of Farris Engineering Ltd. 

Farris safety-relief valves are extet 
sively used in the gas industry 
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W.M.G.B. GRID CONTROL 


ANUFACTURE, storage and distri- 

bution of gas in an area covering 
some 1,100 sq. miles has been brought 
ynder central control by the West Mid- 
lands Gas Board in what is known as 
its central area grid system. 

This central area, embraces Birming- 
ham, Wolverhampton and district, Walsall 
and district and Warwickshire, four of the 
poard’s seven divisions. Within the area 
ge 21 manufacturing stations with a 
nominal daily production capacity of coal 
gs, 156 mill. cu.ft.; carburetted water 
gs, 81 mill. cu.ft.; catalytic oil gas, 9 
mill. cu.ft.. a total of 246 mill. cu.ft. 

This gas is distributed through nearly 
6000 miles of main to a total of 851,000 
consumers. The mains form a grid sys- 
em so that no district is dependent on 
its own manufacturing resources only. 
This not only facilitates plant mainten- 
ance, but ensures economy of operation 
by concentrating gas production in a 
limited number of base-load stations. 

The gas distributed in the central area 
amounts to approximately 70% of the 
total gas made by the Board. In the 
year 1957-58 the gas made in the area 
totalled nearly 250 mill. therms. 

During the year ended March 31, 1958, 
226.5 mill. therms were distributed in the 
proportion — industrial users, 47.4%; 
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West Midlands Gas Board central area grid control room atLord Street, Birmingham. 


domestic consumers, 42.4%; commercial 
users, 8.4%; and the remainder, public 
lighting and administration. Gasholder 
storage capacity totals 122,370,000 cu.ft., 
representing about 12 hours at maximum 
output. 

For the purposes of control, the 21 


British Standards Institution 
hold annual general meeting 


T the annual general meeting of the 

British Standards Institution recently, 
Mr. R. E. Huffam, United Kingdom Co- 
odinating Director of Unilever, Ltd., 
and Chairman of B.S.I.’s Finance Com- 
mittee since 1952, was elected as the In- 
stitution’ss new President. He was 
recently also elected Chairman of B.S.I.’s 
General Council, and thus succeeds Sir 
Herbert Manzoni, City Engineer of Bir- 
mingham, in the joint tenure of the 
Institution’s two most senior offices. 

Warm tributes were paid to Sir Herbert 
Manzoni’s able leadership of B.S.I. and 
\s growth in public reputation during his 
lerm of office. 

Succeeding Mr. Huffam as Chairman 
of B.S.1.’s Finance Committee is the Hon. 
Geoffrey Cunliffe (Deputy Chairman and 
Managing Director of the main com- 
panies in the British Aluminium Group), 
who has been a member of that commit- 
lee since 1952. His knowledge of, and 
nterest in, B.S.I. were exemplified by his 
Chairmanship of the Government com- 
mittee (known as the Cunliffe Committee) 
which in 1949 was appointed to examine 
the organisation and finance of the 
Institution. 

The two immediate Past-Presidents, 
Sir Herbert Manzoni and Sir Roger 
Duncalfe, were elected Deputy-Presidents 
of the Institution, and Mr. John Ryan 
(Vice-Chairman of the Metal Box Co., 

vas re-elected to this office. 

appointment by the General Coun- 
a new Chairman of the Council 
des of Practice was announced. 


The new holder of this office is Mr. A. C. 
Hartley, consultant, who is already 
Chairman of the Codes of Practice Com- 
mittee for Mechanical Engineering and 
of the Mechanical Engineering Industry 
Standards Committee. He succeeds Sir 
Allan Quartermain, to whom gratitude 
was expressed for his guidance of the 
Council’s affairs since its inception in 
1954. 

The Chairmen of the four divisional 
councils continue in office. They are Mr. 
Paul Gilbert (Building), Mr. T. W. 
Howard (Chemical) Sir Stanley Rawson 
(Engineering) and Mr. L. F. Cockroft 
(Textile). 

The following were elected to serve on 
the General Council: 

From the building Division: Mr. C. G. 
Copp (Doulton & Co., Ltd.), Mr. John 
Hadfield (Derbyshire Stone Ltd.), and 
Mr. W. K. Laing (John Laing & Son 
Ltd.). 

From the Chemical Division: Mr. 
W. E. Cash (British Industrial Solvents 
Ltd.), Dr. J. R. Booer (F. W. Berk & 
Co. Ltd.), and Mr. W. H. Dimsdale 
(Ilford Ltd.). 

From the Engineering Division: Dr. S. 
English (Hollophane Ltd.), Mr. G. E. 
Currier (North-Eastern Gas Board), and 
Mr. M. Ronayne (Ford Motor Co. Ltd.). 

From the Textile Division: Mr. E. 
Howcroft (Textile Machinery and Acces- 
sory Manufacturers Association), Mr. H. 
Stott (Furnishing Fabric Federation), 
and Mr. J. Tankard (British Rayon 
Research Association). 


manufacturing stations are formed into 
five groups. One station in each group 
serves as a collecting centre for informa- 
tion from the other stations. The infor- 
mation is then transmitted by teleprinter 
to the control room at Lord Street, 
Birmingham. 

Details of gas makes and stocks are 
gathered hourly, and an up-to-date record 
is maintained throughout the 24 hours. 
To help long-term planning of produc- 
tion and to ensure that adequate plant 
is always available, forecasts of the gas 
demand are made annually and weekly. 
Then daily programmes are worked out 
by means of estimates based on a mathe- 
matical formula in which is incorporated 
the latest weather information provided 
by Edgbaston Observatory. 

The formula was devised after much 
research by the Board’s statistical depart- 
ment. It is proving of great help in fore- 
casting demands which fluctuate con- 
siderably during the weekly cycle and 
as a result of changes in the weather. 

The control system has been devised 
to ensure the most efficient operation 
of producing plant within the grid and 
comes under the direct authority of the 
Chief Engineer. 


REMOVE APPLIANCE 
TAX, URGE 
BOROUGH COUNCILS 


OROUGH councils are urging Mr. 

Henry Brooke, Minister of Housing 
and Local Government, and the Clean 
Air Council to use their influence in 
getting tax on gas and electric heaters 
removed. 

Through their national organisation, 
the Association of Municipal Corpora- 
tions, they state that the obligations of 
local authorities to implement the pro- 
visions of the Clean Air Act are 
‘seriously hampered’ by the tax. 
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Government asked to investigate possibility 


_— was a further development in 
the project to transmit natural gas 
from North Africa under the Mediter- 
ranean to Europe recently when the 
Council of Europe approved a motion in- 
viting Governments to investigate the 
possibility. 

The motion was submitted by M. 
Lemaire, former French minister, who 
told the Assembly that the Hassi r’Mel 
deposits, 400 miles south of Algiers, in 
the Sahara, had reserves which could 
provide about 50,000 mill. cu. m. or 75 
mill. tons of coal equivalent a year. 

Id. per cu. m. 

The gas could be fed through a large- 
diameter main under the Mediterranean 
to industrial centres in Southern Europe, 
and would, said M. Lemaire, cost little 
more than Id. cu. m. delivered in the 
Strasbourg region. 

The scheme was submitted for exami- 
nation by the Council of Europe’s eco- 
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Africa-Europe natural gas main 
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nomic committee in May. It is of par- 
ticular interest to Algeria as its successful 
development would greatly improve her 
economic outlook. 


Natural gas in the Soviet Union 


ke keep pace with the expansion of 
their heavy industry, the Soviet 
Government have decided to overhaul 
and improve the country’s fuel industry. 

Prospecting for natural gas has been 
going on in various parts of the Soviet 





Profits doubled 


With total receipts at £48,173, the 
Omagh (Co. Tyrone) gas undertaking 
last year made a profit of £3,137 com- 
pared with £1,506 the previous year. 


October 2: , 1958 


But it is still not known w! 
laying of the pipeline is techni 
ible, and estimates made in A 
the cost at upwards of £170m. 
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Union for some years and it is estimate 
that the amount which can be tapped 
during the next seven years will total 
3,040 milliard cu. m., or 30 times the 
output of all gas manufacturing source 
in the United Kingdom. 


For the transportation of this gas 
16,250 miles of high and low pressure 
mains are to be laid. 

As reported in the ‘Gas JourNaL’ on 
December 5, 1956, Soviet engineers have 
been experimenting with plastic and 
other non-metallic pipes for use in gas 
transmission. Steel pipes are to be used, 
however, for the complete network. 





Principles of Flow Meter Engineering 


A REVISED and enlarged edition— 
the eighth—of ‘ Principles and Prac- 
tice of Flow Meter Engineering’ by Lee 
K. Spink has just been published by the 
Foxboro Company and is obtainable 
from Foxboro-Yoxall, Ltd., Redhill, 
Surrey, at £5 8s. 

Earlier editions have sold some 26,000 
copies, so that most flow engineers will 
be familiar with the work. It is 
arranged in five parts and deals in great 
detail with every aspect of flow measure- 
ment. Part 1 deals with flow measure- 
ment in general and includes sections on 
the characteristics of primary devices, the 
theory of the differential type meter, the 
installation of primary devices, meter 
mechanisms and choice of head meter 
specifications. Parts 2, 3 and 4 deal with 
liquid, steam and gas flow respectively. 
Each part follows the same general pat- 
tern, discussing the installation of flow 
meters, methods of calculation and chart 
computation. Throughout, the text is 
supported by charts, equations and tables 
on a generous scale. Part 5 contains an 
index, a bibliography, a metric units sup- 
plement and an appendix containing lists 
of working equations grouped for ready 
reference, 

Conformity Attained 

In the revision where necessary, sym- 
bols have been changed to agree with 
A.G.A. and A.S.M.E. terminology. In 
conformity with modern practice Rey- 
nolds numbers corrections have been 
based on line size, i.c., RD is a function 
only of flow rate and not of orifice dia- 


meter/pipe diameter ratio (d/D). All 
tables, factors, etc., in the natural gas 
section are now based on the A.G.A. 
Report No. 3—the ‘ Bible’ of the natural 
gas industry, 

In addition to these revisions a num- 
ber of new items appear. These include 


a discussion of meter functions and 
mechanisms illustrated by simple line 
sketches of the various types of measur- 
ing, controlling and transmitting mech- 
anisms. There is a presentation of data 
on radius taps, Dall tubes and eccentric, 
segmental and quadrant edge orifices 


Advances in Petroleum 
Chemistry and Refining” 


HE petroleum industry is perhaps 

unique of its kind. In this century it 
has advanced from a simple processing 
industry producing essentially hydrocar- 
bon fuels to a leading place in chemical 
industry. In doing so it has taken to 
itself all the fundamental knowledge of 
chemistry and chemical engineering and 
has branched out into many fields of 
chemical manufacture, which influence 
our economy and welfare at many 
points. Any book dealing with such an 
industry must be written by experts in 
the many fields in which petroleum pro- 
ducts are found, while at the same time 
the rate of advance is so rapid that any 
book sufficiently comprehensive is likely 
to be quickly out of date. 

The book under review* has been 
divided up into five main headings; (a) 
economic and future trends, (b) unit 
operations and design, (c) refining pro- 
cesses, (d) petrochemicals and (e) mech- 





anical equipment. Under these general 
headings 12 sections appear written by 
experts and cover such subjects as, petro- 
leum operations in the United States. 
New fractionating tray designs, alkyla- 
tion of paraffins, solid polymers from 
surface catalysts and power plant of the 
future. 

The editors who have brought together 

this mass of detailed material point out 
that the present volume is only the first 
and they plan to bring out further 
volumes at annual intervals containing 
progress reports from the leading 
authorities on particular subjects. Such 
a conception is indeed all embracing and 
will ensure that any information avail- 
able to the oil or kindred industries is 
completely up to date. 
* Edited by Kenneth A. Kobe and john 
J. McKetta, Jr., the Interscience Pub- 
lishers Inc. New York. Price $13.50. 
Pp. 641. 
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NATIONALISATION IN BRITAIN 
The end of a dogma 


in Britain’—Macmillan & Co., Ltd., £1 5s.— 

may have established that the dogma authori- 
tatively laid down by the school of thought which advo- 
cated nationalisation is at an end, the unfortunate fact 
is that nationalisation will remain the way of life in the 
gas industry, although not necessarily under its present 
unwieldy, disjointed and impersonal structure. Never- 
theless, the experience, research and judgment which 
have gone into his book may well serve to deter all but 
the subversive from any further nationalisation or 
re-nationalisation exercise. 

A lifelong believer in nationalisation, looking back 
and re-reading some of the best efforts of its exponents, 
he is now astonished at the slight intellectual effort they 
put into their work. They talked airily of compensating 
shareholders and setting up public boards to run the 
industries. These were to be staffed by selfless men of 
outstanding ability, devoted to the national interest. They 
thought such men were to be found in large numbers; 
they had no chance to come forward in the degenerate 
capitalist era. The act of nationalisation would trans- 
form the workers, who would devote themselves to the 
national interest. 

But when the opportunity came and was taken, there 
was no detailed plan and Bill after Bill was forced 
through Parliament without adequate consideration. A 
decade has passed and the author considers it oppor- 
tune to review carefully and dispassionately the events 
of the years 1945-49. Nationalisation is befogged by 
doctrinaire beliefs and political expedience; even those 
who still believe in widespread public ownership may 
concede, as the result of the hard thinking which the 
book provokes, that the answer is not to be found in 
the system and structure imposed upon the coal, elec- 
tricity and gas industries. 


W im Mr. R. Kelf-Cohen in ‘ Nationalisation 


Escaped Severe Criticism 


In his chapter on gas the author begins by observing 
that, alone among the nationalised industries, gas has 
escaped severe criticism and pursues the even tenor of 
its way, perhaps because there is no centralised control 


at which to direct criticism. It is short sighted to seek 
consolation in this, for as the politician would say, 
praise me if you can, curse me if you will, but for the 
Lord’s sake don’t neglect me. Although the Gas Act, 
1948, was examined and amended with greater care than 
any of the other nationalisation Bills during their Parlia- 
mentary passage, experience has shown that decentralisa- 
tion has gone too far. A gas council comprising (apart 
from the Chairman and Deputy Chairman) only the 
twelve chairmen of the area boards cannot effectively 
discharge the attributes of leadership, represent the views 
of the industry as a whole, or provide a co-ordinated 
policy and practice. Apart from personalities and each 
board’s desire for ‘ prickly independence,’ the area for 
disagreement is enormous and, as the author says, ‘ for 


the new managers of the gas industry nationalisation 
meant a wonderful freedom.’ 

The Victorians had displayed much ingenuity in 
devising controls over local monopolies, so that limits 
were set, for example, upon the rates of dividends paid, 
the prices charged for gas and the terms upon which 
capital could be raised. Suddenly every control and 
war-time restriction was removed; ‘the reins were 
thrown over the horses’ necks. And away they went. 
What is more, the men in control were, with one or two 
exceptions, in charge of vastly greater units than they 
had ever contemplated.’ Since then the annual capital 
programmes of each have been tied in a bundle and pre- 
sented to the Government as the programme of the 
industry, whereas in fact they were 12 different pro- 
grammes. ‘How could a government be seriously 
critical of such a collection,’ especially a Labour Govern- 
ment of its favoured children, the nationalised boards? 


Capital Programme Needs Revision 


These considerations and the limited expansion of the 
gas industry since nationalisation persuades Mr. Kelf- 
Cohen, that ‘ it should immediately carry out a drastic 
revision of its capital programme. Will all the new 
works and mains extensions pay their way? Or are they 
a desirable technical development gaining some marginal 
efficiency at too great a cost? With a static market and 
rising prices, the burden of capital charges will become 
much too heavy.’ During the past eight years of 
nationalisation, the number of gasworks has been 
reduced from 1,050 to 611, while 16,000 miles of main 
had been laid. Yet one board, having closed 72 of its 
108 works, laid 1,350 miles of mains, and added £25 mill. 
of fixed assets, is selling less gas, while the annual incre- 
ment of gas sales of the industry as a whole has been of 
the order of only 1%. 

Capital investment has enabled the industry ‘ to main- 
tain its position; it ran hard to stand still . . . and, if 
you are static, ultimately you go back.’ And, as further 
evidence of his contention, the author observes that the 
number of consumers per mile of main has fallen from 
155 to 143 since 1949; that by 1951 the price of gas had 
increased three times as much as the average price of 
electricity; and that the average annual consumption per 
domestic gas consumer had fallen from 125 to 109 
therms. Particularly significant is this because ‘the 
future of the industry depends upon the maintenance of 
the domestic market,’ which contributes about 60% of 
the total gas sales revenue. 

In so far as Mr. Kelf-Cohen is calling for a halt to, or 
severe limitation of, capital expenditure, so as to avoid 
the cost of capital amortisation becoming an increasingly 
larger part of the price of a therm of gas, his warning is 
timely. But in fairness he should ask himself what else 
the industry could have done with the structure imposed 
upon it during the last ten years than to bring its plant 
and equipment up to date and to achieve geographical 
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integration. It might well be, however, that it is now 
saddled with a manufacturing and distribution system 
which will need to be scrapped or much modified before 
its useful life comes to an end. It is possible, too, that 
there has been too much worship of the large-scale unit 
and long-distance transmission, by reason of the failure 
to recognise that increasing size is not necessarily synony- 
mous with increased economic efficiency and may not 
yield enhanced personal service, upon which the gas 
industry has been built and will continue to depend. 


Next Five Years Critical 


By March 31, 1958, the nation had invested £520 mill. 
in the gas industry. It does not follow that this is a 
bad investment because the industry has done no more 
than hold its own. This in itself may prove to have 
been an achievement. But the next five years are likely 
to be the most critical in its existence, for the industry 
must expand during that period and cannot await revolu- 
tionary changes in the manufacture of gas such as will 
enable gas to be much cheaper and thus improve the 
competitive position of gas. 

Such changes can have no marked impact upon the 
overall economics of the gas industry for a decade and 
will bring their own ancillary problems, quite apart from 
which the solid fuel, oil and electricity industries will not 
be standing idly by, technically or commercially. But. 
while the nation, having acquired the industry, must con- 
tinue to finance it, resistance should not be offered to the 
author’s contention that there must somehow or other 
be discovered * a method for ensuring that its investment 
is limited to the amount that is worth while and is not 
being used to further schemes of technical improvement 
what will bring little or no economic return.’ 

Support should be given to his suggestion that a com- 
mittee of enquiry ‘ be appointed to investigate the opera- 
tions and prospects of the industry,’ which ‘ should not 
debar it from recommending drastic changes in the Gas 
Act. 1948." While change of ownership is unlikely, such 
changes could extend to a structure based upon about 
100 undertakings, with a realistic central body (such as 
the British Gas Council of free-enterprise days) inde- 
pendently to guide, represent and co-ordinate and to 
determine overall policy and practice. 


Two Fallacies 


The author has rendered a_ considerable, well 
informed and reasoned contribution towards the elucida- 
tion of the problem of nationalisation in its practical 
aspects. The community in general and the nationalised 
industries in particular owe him a debt of gratitude, not 
only for making available the results of his widespread 
investigations, but for his forthright comments and 
valuable suggestions. In dealing with the gas industry, 
however, he adopts two fallacies. One is to discredit the 
industry which preceded it and the other is, apparently. 
to accept the position that, if anything, its business must 
decline. 

This is not the occasion to refute the former. As the 
Heyworth Committee said in 1945, ‘ within the limits 
of the existing structure the industry today is reasonably 
efficient.” But ‘the existing forms of organisation no 
longer suit present-day conditions.’ The Report on the 
Planning of the Gas Industry (1943) had recognised the 
need for the acceleration of the functional and geo- 
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graphical integration which it had initiated be 
wars, with the necessary compulsion of r 
undertakings. The Memorandum on the Ope 
Gas Corporations (1944) described what 
achieved. 

Both reports demonstrated that the necessary ‘ corganj. 
sation could be accomplished without recourse to the 
strait jacket of public ownership. * The Gas Industry— 
Facts and Figures’ (1948) gave chapter and verse tp 
show what progress the free industry had made and of 
what it was capable. There were weaknesses, accelerate; 
by the war of 1939-45, but the industry was generally 
regarded as virile and affording the personal service 
which consumers demanded. The personnel was deter. 
mined to keep it so and there was certainly little * looking 
over the shoulder ’ to see if one’s superior was about, the 
inescapable consequence of the nationalised industries, 
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Selling and Publicity Campaign Needed 


What then should the industry do to expedite its 
return, after the period of change and consolidation, toa 
steady increase in its business such as it consistently 
enjoyed in former years? Surely it is to embark upon 
a selling and publicity campaign upon a scale and ina 
manner hitherto unknown in the industry, particularly 
in the domestic field. This would involve a sales force 
of considerable dimensions and co-operation with the 
appliance makers to an extent which has not previously 
been experienced. 

Detergents sales rise not merely by showing how much 
labour they save, or the extent to which this or that one 
cleans whiter or brighter than the other. The publicity 
makes the woman hygiene conscious and desirous of 
having spotless clothes for herself and her children. The 
great and sustained gas campaign suggested should have 
the same objective. 

While the profit from the sale of appliances is not to 
be despised, the ultimate aim must be to increase the 
number of consumers and the gas consumption of each. 
There must be implanted in the householder’s mind that 
his dwelling has insufficient hot water and space heating 
and that this can be remedied by gas and by gas alone. 
Most fuel appliances are now attractive in design, finish 
and colour, but gas service has advantages of conveni- 
ence, reliability, cleanliness and absence of storage 
which its competitors cannot offer to the same extent. 
Why not exploit these particular attributes of gas 
service? 

Advertising shows that price is not an insurmountable 
deterrent if the article has qualities which make it utterly 
desirable. That is the impression the gas industry should 
forthwith endeavour to create; it is successfully done in 
the United States of America (where gas is the preferred 
‘class ’ fuel) and it can be done here. But the campaign 
would have to be conducted on lines far removed from 
the conservative approach of the past. 

The sales force must be largely remunerated on a 
commission basis, the appliances must be distributed to 
store in advance of the campaign and the necessary 
fitters must be available to install them. In other words, 
the sales policy and practice should be more closely akin 
to the down-to-earth and immediate sale of a detergent 
than to the somewhat superior and delayed release of a 
gas appliance to a humble consumer. 
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The differential sensing device used by the Pacific Gas and Electric Company makes use of a modified trip valve. 


Monitoring System Against Rupture 
of Large-diameter Gas Pipeline 


By J. GRINDROD 
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lone. OW to guard against the rupture of the 500-mile 
nish Heres which transmits the major supply of 
eni- natural gas to Northern California, including 
rage almost all of the gas required in the populous San 
lent. Francisco Peninsula, has been a problem recently 
gas tackled by the Pacific Gas & Electric Company, of San 

Francisco, California. The pipeline starts at the Cali- 

ible fornia-Arizona border and crosses a remote desert and 
erly mountain region which is subject to some of the most 
uld violent weather conditions in California. 

> in Special speedy arrangements have been made for 
red repair work in the event of a breakdown, and the pipe- 
ign line was equipped with pressure telemetering at 
om approximately 50-mile intervals, but there - still 

remained the problem of quickly locating an actual 

1 a break and then isolating that section of the line. 

to 

iry Strategically Located 

> To meet these needs it was decided to equip a number 
nt of strategically located valves and the pressure limiting 
a stations along the pipeline with automatic equipment 





that would sense a major break, initiate valve closures 
to isolate the ruptured section and report the location 
of the trouble to the nearest attended station. Though 















the automatic equipment to sense a line break was not 
new to the industry, the problems posed by the alarm 
features were unique. 

The method adopted for sensing a line rupture 
utilises the line valve as a differential metering device, 
a differential sensing device or devices being used to 
detect either an abnormal or reverse flow and initiate 
a valve closure. A modified trip valve produced by 
the Reliance Regulator Division of the American Meter 
Company was decided upon for this purpose. 


Pressure Switch 


The selected line valves were equipped with a gear 
reducer and pneumatic motor assembly which had been 
used for the automatic valves in the pressure limiting 
stations and a simple control system evolved to actuate 
the various line valves. This equipment was designed 
to mount on a pipe stand and be placed in a demount- 
able transite shelter to protect the equipment from the 
desert climate. Modifications were made to the exist- 
ing controls of the pressure limiting stations to permit 
trip valves to override the normal operation of the 
automatic pressure limiting equipment. At both the 
line rupture valves and the pressure limiting stations 
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a pressure switch was provided between the trip valve 
and the pneumatic motor which would initiate the 
alarm signal. 

Since there was no suitable alarm system on the 
market, the Sierra Electronic Corporation, of Menlo 
Park, Cal., were asked to develop a plan for such a 
system. It was subsequently decided to make use of 
the carrier frequency channels of a single open pair 
telephone circuit, installed parallel to the pipeline when 
the latter was laid down, with a two-tone transponder 
coding system. 


Remote Alarm Units 


The system consists of remote alarm units located 
at the line rupture valves and terminal alarm equip- 
ment located at various attended stations. The ter- 
minal equipment interrogates the various alarms, and 
only those in an alarm condition respond. Comprising 
the remote alarm unit are transistorised carrier fre- 
quency transmitter and receiver, associated relays, 
power supply and manual test switches. The relays, 
transmitter and receiver are assembled in a cast 
aluminium weatherproof enclosure designed for pole 
top mounting. The power supply and the test and 
reset switches are assembled in a sheet aluminium box 
that can be mounted lower on the pole for ease of 
access. In addition to the switches, the test and battery 
box also contains terminals for a portable telephone 
and a line bridging switch which connects the telephone 
terminals to the phone line. The remote alarm unit 
is connected to the test and battery box by cable. The 
carrier transmitter and receiver are mounted on indivi- 
dual printed circuit boards which plug into the main 
chassis. 

Included in the terminal alarm equipment are two 
Lynch B-5 carrier frequency receivers and one trans- 
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A block diagram of the line rupture system. 
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The remote alarm unit which is connected to the test and 
battery box with a multi-conductor outdoor service cable 


mitter together with a relay panel containing a selector 
switch, control relays and holding relays and a display 
panel with indicator lights, alarm re-set switch and test 
switches. A terminal alarm unit is located at each end 
of the line under surveillance. 


Trip Valve 


In the event of a line rupture, a high or reverse 
differential will be produced across the main line valve. 
This will operate the differential trip valve which, in 
turn, will actuate the alarm switch and the motor driven 
main line valve. 

When the alarm switch is closed, the line bridging 
relay will connect the remote alarm unit to the tele- 
phone line and the carrier transmitter and receiver 
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of the remote alarm unit will be energised. The trans- 
mitter will transmit a 7.9 ke tone which will be received 
by 7.9 kc receivers in both the master and slave 
stations where alarms will be sounded. The master 
station will then interrogate the line by transmitting 
a train of pulses at 7.9 kc. The stepping switches in 
the master unit, the slave unit and the remote unit will 
step-up together and, when the latter reaches the point 
corresponding to its particular code, the 7.9 kc. trans- 
mitter in the remote unit, which was silenced by the 
first pulse of the interrogation chain, will be re-ener- 
gised to mark the valve identification. The interroga- 
tion will continue through the remaining points and 
any other remote alarm units that are energised will 
also respond at their corresponding codes. 
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Diagram of a differential control valve. 
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Left: Diagram of a differential sensing device. Aboy {GU/32- 


Diagram of a differential sensing line rupture contro 
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If, after a predetermined time from the initial alarm 
the master station has not begun its interrogation, the 
slave station will interrogate the line. Then the master 
will become the slave if its circuitry is still sound 


NEW 



















enough. The remote alarm units that have been ener- ™ 
gised will remain connected to the telephone line for — 
later re-interrogation until they have been manually Comte 
re-set. © Bp study 
In operation, the sounding of the alarm will warn the dh 
terminal control operator, who will re-set the alarm COMET 
and see from the display panel which alarm function ange 
has been identified. He may then check his display by ae 
means of a valve check switch which will cycle the ated ‘ 
stepping switch and repeat the identification. In addi- om 
tion, a display check switch is available which cycles —s 
the holding relays and their associated identifying re y 
display lights to ensure their correct operation. wat 
The use of terminal alarm signals at each end of the | 
line enhances reliability since a failure of one of them, 1 
or a break in the communication link to one of them, ts 
will not impair the identification of the alarm function. — 
Sufficient signal strength is employed to overcome such “¢ 
partial grounding of the telephone line as might be = 
experienced by a downed line. It is, in addition, safe the 
from operator mismanagement, since the display indica- 4. 
tion can be cleared only by connecting the cause of the dir 
alarm at its source and re-interrogating the line. Bios 
c 
coun 
Long Life inclu 
ques 
Because the remote alarm units are normally not In 
energised, the transponder system is claimed to be appc 
capable of extremely long life. When the remote units copy 
are energised by testing or actual valve closure, the Frar 
transmitter is active only during initial identification and 
and the receiver and line bridging relay which remain gene 
energised until re-set draw very little from the battery. coul 
So far the new line rupture alarm system has been voly 
required to function only on periodic test. It was mat 
recently described in detail by James H. Stannard, Jr., and 
of the Pacific Gas & Electric Company, San Francisco, of | 
Cal., and Tod Morcott, of Sierra Electronic Corporation T 
to the Pacific Coast Gas Association Transmission legi 
Conference at San Diego. Cal., U.S.A. of 
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Review of Technical Sessions 


Continued from October 22, page 176 


iGU/3-58 Study of New Gas Distributicn Techniques. 
Report by the Committee. 


|GU/16-58 Use of Plastic Material for Mains and Service Pipes. 


Report by the Dutch Association. 


|GU/28-58. Underground Storage of Gas in France. 


Paper by R. Delsol, Directeur des Etudes et Techniques Nouvelles, Gaz de France. 


|GU/32-58 Principles of Instrumentation and Automatic Control on a New Gas Works. 


Paper by J. E. Davis, 


O.B.E., F.R.A.C., M.dInst.Gas E., F.dnst.F., Chief Technical Officer, and 


T. A. Lucas, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., A.Inst.P., Instrument Engineer, South Eastern Gas Board. 


1GU/36-58. Odour and QOdorization of Gases. 


Paper by Dott. Ing. Mario Sales, Direttore Centrale Tecnico, Sta. Italiana per il Gas, Italy. 


NEW DISTRIBUTION TECHNIQUES 


This is a report of a Committee representing 12 
countries appointed by the 1.G.U. at the request of the 
Comité d’Etude Economique de I’Industrie du Gaz, to 
study the possibilities of new techniques in all branches 
of gas distribution with the object of reducing costs. 
CoMETEC had in mind the improvement of the over-all 
competitive position of the gas industry and also the 
possibility of connecting small isolated communities situ- 
ated near trunk mains but without gas supplies. The 
costs of such connections in the past have made them 
uneconomic. 

The Committee divided its investigation under four 
main heads: 

|. The use of new materials and new methods of 

using traditional materials. 

2. A consideration of existing legal requirements, 

standards and codes of practice affecting gas distri- 

bution. 

3. The possibility of reducing distribution costs by 

the alteration of the pressure or velocity of gas. 

4. Matters concerning consumers’ service pipes, inclu- 

ding service pipe risers, service cocks and meters. 

The report dealt with each of these main subjects in 
succeeding sections in which the conditions in each 
country were discussed, and detailed appendices were 
included which gave the answers received to the 
questionnaires prepared by the Committee. 

In the section on new materials it was somewhat dis- 
appointing to see that more use was not being made of 
copper and plastics for service pipes and risers. In 
France copper was in fact being used to a small extent, 
and even aluminium was being experimented with. The 
general feeling was, however, that until labour costs 
could be reduced by new techniques, the extra cost in- 
volved did not justify the longer life expected from these 
materials. In Holland the price of copper is prohibitive 
and in Great Britain the danger of fire rules out the use 
of plastics for house carcassing. 

The distribution of gas generally was dictated by 
legislation and codes of practice, and the general opinion 
of the report was that such stringent legal obligations 


and specifications, though good in themselves, might 
well be relaxed somewhat, which would reduce costs 
considerably. The acquiring of land by requisition or 
cempulsory purchase was, it was thought, helpful to- 
ward lower first costs, and such powers should be 
extended to those countries that did not already possess 
them. Particular attention was drawn to the Public 
Utilities Street Works Act, 1950, and its benefits to the 
laying of gas mains and services. 


Bore of Service Pipes 

Few countries had had much experience of an in- 
crease in supply pressure and any saving it might have 
in the reduction in the bore of service pipes; but it was 
pointed out that there was a certain minimum bore 
below which maintenance costs became excessive. The 
expense involved in the supply of safety equipment. 
house governors and individual appliance governors 
made necessary by the higher pressure would also add 
tu costs. The standardisation of joints now being con- 
sidered in certain countries and a redesign of meter con- 
nections showed some promise of cost reduction. 

Concluding, all countries on the Committee, with one 
exception, declared themselves in favour of standardisa- 
tion on an international basis and recommended that 
the Council of the 1.G.U. should provide an opportunity 
for studying this problem. 


DISCUSSION 


This was introduced first by Mr. W. K. HUTCHISON 
(G.B.) and continued by M. G. Neror (France) who said 
that to increase sales they must lower distribution costs, 
and a most important subject was the choice of materials. 
Some new materials could be used by unskilled labour 
and they should get cheaper as demand for them grew. 
He thought the British Public Utilities Street Works Act 
was suitable for general application. The main prospect 
for saving in distribution costs was increase in pressure. 
The most suitable distribution pressure appeared to be 
of the order of 45 to 60 p.s.i.g., while the higher calorific 
value of natural gas per unit of volume made for lower 
distribution costs. 

On the subject of service costs, that of providing and 
maintaining cocks was out of proportion to their usefulness 
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and it was necessary to find a cheaper alternative. An- 
other field for saving was in the standardisation of meter 
connections and in the siting of meters. 


Compulsion the Last Resort 


Mr. E. H. WincuH (G.B.) said that with regard to 
Section II of the report the exercise of powers of compul- 
sory purchase of wayleaves for pipelines should be regarded 
as the last resort because their use was bad for public 
relations. He referred to the difficulties in Great Britain 
of obtaining planning permission for river crossings, etc. 
He also referred to the difficulties met with in buildings 
having ductless concrete floors. 

He stated that cathodic protection was costing only 
about 14% of the total installation costs of new mains. 
He thought the internal protection of pipes was desirable 
but mentioned troubles due to the destruction of the 
protective material at welded joints and also by consti- 
tuents of the gas. 

Coming to Section III, he agreed that higher distribu- 
tion pressures were attractive, but thought that there was 
need for the development of more satisfactory service 
governors. 

He noted there was no reference in the report to the 
method of connecting a service pipe to a main by welding 
on a shaped boss to which a full-way cock could be screwed 
and through which combination a main containing gas 
under pressure could be drilled without loss of gas by 
the use of a special apparatus. 

Mr. T. W. Gipson (G.B.) said his board had used P.V.C. 
for some of their service pipes for manufactured gas, and 
after three years’ experience these were in good condition; 
but there had been experience in another part of the 
country of internal pitting. There did not appear to be 
any financial advantage in the use of plastic pipes. He 
also reported satisfactory experience with an experimental 
length of asbestos cement pipe. He asked why isolating 
syphons were preferred to valves in France. He had been 
interested to hear of the Italian practice of using lead pipe, 
which could be crushed to cut off the supply in an emer- 
gency, in place of service cocks. He drew attention to the 
importance of sealing the ducts used not only for the 
entry of gas service pipes into buildings but those used 
for other services also. 


More Small Power Tools 


He asked if the Committee would obtain information 
on the use of power tools for the laying of the smaller 
mains and service pipes. The use of mechanical aids was 
well established for large transmission pipelines, but he 
thought there was scope for reduction in cost by making 
more use of them for the smaller pipes, which constituted 
a very large part of the total cost of operating a distri- 
bution system. There was need for a thrust boring 
machine better tailored to their needs and also for a small 
ditcher. He drew attention to the rapid advances made 
in the use of small power tools by the farming industry 
and thought there was much to learn from them. 

Mr. F. Bett (G.B.) said that the report came at a time 
of rising costs and was therefore very valuable. He sup- 
ported the use of bitumen and Fibreglass in conjunction 
with cathodic protection for steel pipes. Red lead had 
proved very satisfactory for internal protection and reduced 
dust troubles. He had not experienced red lead being 
carried forward, but iron oxide peeled off. 

He agreed that economy could be achieved by increasing 
the pressure in distribution mains, and recommended a 
pressure of the order of 20 to 30 in. w.g. in conjunction 
with service governors; and he supported the proposal that 
there should be a standard design of the latter. 

He favoured the use of flexible joints on plain ended 
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pipes for services, because cutting and screwing was time 
consuming; and he referred to the availability ©! specia) 
tee connections to mains. These provided also « simple 
means of testing the service for soundness. 

He recommended that plastic pipes should liave th 
same outside diameter as steel pipes to B.S. 1387 because 
standard rubber jointed flexible couplings would then }. 
used, there being difficulty in making plastic joinis in th: 
trench. 

The CHAIRMAN mentioned that in the U.S.A 
general practice when renewing service pipes t 
copper pipe through the old steel pipe. [Note: 
also practised in Great Britain. ] 

M. J. Dusots (Holland) referred to the reduction tha 
could be made in pipe diameter as a result of increasing 
pressure. He thought the thickness of pipes should be 
reduced to the minimum required for making welded 
joints, which he stated was 2 mm. He supported the use 
of bitumen and Fibreglass for protection and not 
galvanising. 

Mr. F. T. Butst (G.B.) said he was favourably impressed 
by the practice of crushing a section of lead pipe to seal-of 
a service, because it ensured that the supply could only be 
restored by a responsible person. 

M. R. BRUNELLI (France) asked M. Renauldon about 
economics of high pressure storage. 

M. A. RENAULDON (France) replied that while at firs 
most transmission pipelines were installed on the large 
side and therefore provided storage, in course of time the 
throughput reached capacity and the advantage lapsed. 


PLASTICS IN MAINS AND SERVICES 


This report, compiled by the Netherlands Gas Asso- 
ciation from replies from 16 countries, discussed the 
extent to which plastic materials had been adopted by 
the respective gas industries. Of the countries con- 
cerned, 13 replied by the questionnaire, nine of which 
stated that no plastic was used for such purposes, while 
the remaining four—U.K., U.S.A., France, and the 
Netherlands—were responsible for the information 
making up the report. 

The choice of material for the pipe was discussed in 
relation to its suitability for gas tightness, lack of re- 
sistance to flow, resistance to corrosion and mechanical 
strength. A section of the report dealt with the best 
means of joining plastic to metal and plastic to plastic. 

Plastic mains were being experimented with in 
America, while in France plastic had been inserted into 
old mains in bad condition. 

Plastic services amounted to 3% in France, 7% in 
the Netherlands and to an unspecified extent in the U.K. 
In general, their use seems to be in the experimental 
stages. In neither France nor the U.K. are plastic 
services allowed inside houses. 


DISCUSSION 


M. G. GaikuHorstT (Holland), in introducing the report, 
stated that the replies to the questionnaire sent out by his 
Association showed that plastic pipes were only being used 
by the gas industry in a few countries and then mostly on 
an experimental scale. They were being used mostly for 
external service pipes and not for internal piping. Their 
advantages were that they did not corrode and did not 
cause dust troubles. He added that the smaller diameter 
resulting from drawing plastic pipes through old service 
pipes did not matter if there was also a change from 
manufactured gas to natural gas of higher calorific value. 

Mr. F. T. Buist (G.B.) said his board were proposing to 
use plastic pipes in conjunction with thrust boring through 
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cay soil, which provided a straight and smooth bed for 
ie pipe. The connection to the main was made by means 
of a service tee with flexible rubber joints and facilities 
for testing soundness. The joints in the run of pipes were 
of the sleeve type cemented by a suitable adhesive solution 
which was issued in a collapsible tube, thus avoiding thick- 
ening during use. Pipes were ordered having the same 


outside diameter as steel, and cost compared well with 
protected steel pipe. 


UNDERGROUND STORAGE IN FRANCE 


In this paper, M. R. Delsol outlined the fundamental 
principles on which underground storage must be based. 
He described the types of geological formation needed 
io hold large volumes of gas, and some of the difficulties 
involved in assuring that these exist before gas is 
allowed to enter the cavity. Where porous formations 
containing water were to be used, a great advantage was 
to be gained from the potential hydrostatic pressure, 
which allowed the great majority of the stored gas to 
be actually utilised and reduced the need for a gas 
cushion, which could account for a considerable propor- 
tion of the reservoir’s storage capacity. 

The need to purify coke oven gas of all condensable 
hydrocarbons before underground storage, to prevent 
gum formation and the fouling of the water, was dis- 
cussed. This latter is doubly important as it might well 
contaminate water supplies in the vicinity. 

The author briefly described the underground storage 
at Beynes, near Paris, which is now storing coke oven 
gas from eastern France but will also be eventually used 
for natural gas from Lacg. He discussed the general 
application of underground storage to the easing of diffi- 
culties in supply of gas at peak periods. This was 
particularly important in Paris which consumes nearly 
half of all gas made in France. A map was included 
showing the proposed system of mains radiating from 
Lacq and underground storage systems being investi- 
gated. Finally, the author alluded to some of the legal 
aspects involved. 


DISCUSSION 


This report was presented by M. R. BRUNELLI (France) 
on behalf of M. R. Detsot (France) who was unavoid- 
ably absent. He explained that France had no exhausted 
gas wells, so storage was in water-bearing sands which 
never contained gas. 

M. M. Lecoeur (France) confirmed that storage was 
very valuable for equalising the load, particularly in France 
where, first, their most important field at Lacq contained 
gas high in sulphur so that purification costs were heavy 
and a constant load on the plant was advantageous, and, 
secondly, unlike Italy, the Lacq field was remote from the 
main centres of utilisation. Although this condition was 
also found in the U.S.A., in France they were so far con- 
cerned with much smaller and therefore less economical 
throughputs. 


Cousland for Storage 


Mr. T. S. Ricketts (G.B.) said a great contribution to 
lower costs was to improve the load factor by using under- 
ground storage. His board proposed to use the gas field 
at Cousland for storage after they had exhausted the avail- 
able natural gas there. He sought information on three 
po nts: 

. To what extent should gum-forming constituents be 
removed from the gas before storage? 
. Could M. Delsol indicate the economics of under- 
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ground storage—e.g., cost per therm pumped into storage? 
3. What was the relation of storage capacity to maxi- 
mum day’s gas demand? 


The Heating Load Again 


M. BRUNELLI replied in part by stating that underground 
storage was only justified if related to the supply to large 
communities with a minimum consumption of 250 mill. 
cu.ft. a day. 

The CHAIRMAN Said it was possible to get more gas out 
than was put in when old gas wells were used for storage. 
He also stated that when they had got the house heating 
load, underground storage became essential. 

Mr. G. DouaiLt (G.B.) asked if there was any reliable 
method of determining the volume of gas remaining in the 
storage. The need for such a figure was very real, since if 
one put a large volume of gas to underground storage in 
the summer and used say half this up to the end of 
January, it was most important to have absolute certainty 
that the remaining volume of gas was really available for 
February’s consumption. 

Mr. BRUNELLI replied that there were control wells 
which enabled the level of water in the gas reservoir to be 
determined, and from this the volume of gas could be 
calculated. 


INSTRUMENTATION AND AUTOMATION 


The extent to which instrumentation should be in- 
stalled in any one production plant is something of a 
problem when today the choice and application of suit- 
able measuring and control instruments of all types is 
so wide. The Authors discussed the matter from first 
principles. 

The production plant considered by the authors was 
the new Segas plant at the Isle of Grain, which consists 
at the present time of four gasification units, each of 
5 mill. cu.ft. per day capacity. The type of feed stock, 
oil, lends itself to easy mechanical handling and there- 
fore to automatic control. The development of auto- 
matic operators for water gas plants is well known, and 
this type of operator is equally applicable to oil gasifica- 
tion plants of the Segas type. It has reached such a 
high state of perfection that the human operator has 
become a supervisor or monitor. Interlocks have been 
incorporated, and should any stage in the automatic 
operation fail to be carried out or the sequence de- 
ranged, the plant can be made to revert to a safe con- 
dition, the human monitor informed, and the fault put 
right. 


Robotism 


The paper pointed out that the degree of automation 
could be very considerably extended to cover other 
aspects. All pressures, temperatures and flows of oil, 
steam, air, and gas, together with the calorific value of 
the make gas might be maintained automatically at 
predetermined values, quantities might be totalled auto- 
matically, and the performance figures of the plant 
typed out by automatic typewriter for direct presenta- 
tion to the management. 

The disadvantages which such complete automation 
were likely to have were, first, that it was extremely 
costly, secondly that the human operator would have 
too little to do and lose interest in his job, and thirdly 
that it was unnecessarily complicated and added to the 
extreme importance of good instrument maintenance. 






















The paper discussed how the maximum justifiable 
degree of instrumentation and automatic control had 
been applied to the Isle of Grain plant. A flow dia- 
gram was included which showed the location of all 
instruments and the points where control was auto- 
matic or manual. This had been worked out accord- 
ing to the basic principles referred to, in consultation 
by the Board’s engineers with the manufacturers’ 
chemical engineers and the instrument makers. The 
reasons behind any decision to fit automatic control, 
install an instrument in any particular place, to use 
an automatic typewriter or to leave it to the human 
operator were all made abundantly clear in the paper. 
The testing of instruments and the control mechanisms 
by the human operator simulating unsafe conditions 
was dealt with; so also were the careful choice of stan- 
dardised instruments to avoid maintenance delays. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. G. LE B. DIAMOND (G.B.) said he was disappointed 
to find there was apparently no application of electronics 
in the control system described. In the West Midlands 
Board they made use of many electronic devices, and he 
cited examples. 

Mr. Lucas agreed with what Mr. Diamond had said 
about the value of electronics. However, at the time 
the plant was designed the choice was between pneumatic 
and electronic control. There had been 20 years experience 
of the former but the latter was still new, and the choice 
was made in favour of the proved systems; nevertheless, 


electronics were used for recording temperature and 
calorific value and for the data-logger. 
ODORISATION 


The odorisation of gases in the past was confined to 
natural gas, which is odourless, and those gases 
possessing only a feeble odour of their own. It is only 
lately that a complete study of odorisation in general 
has been made with the object of endowing gases with 
a sufficiently intense smell to enable anyone to detect 
their presence in the ambient air before their proportion 
becomes both explosive and toxic. 

Dr. Mario Sales, Head of the Technical Department 
of the Italian Gas Association, has carried out a very 
thorough investigation on the effect of gaseous odours 
on the human olefactory senses and the efficacy of 
adding odorising agents. An intensive study was made 
on the progressive insensitivity to odours by individuals, 
a most important aspect of the whole question. 

Dr. Sales concludes that it is perfectly possible to 
odorise a gas artificially so that normally it may be 
detected with certainty. At the same time it is not 
absolutely certain that everyone exposed to the gas 
would actually be able to detect it in all circumstances. 
This is due to the idiosyncrasies of individuals and to 
competition from other smells in the ambient air. If 
an individual fails to detect the presence of gas by its 
smell, he is likely to realise its presence by some other 


Sessions will appear next week. 
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effect—e,g., drowsiness. The author is sure, however. 
that an individual already asleep will not necessarily be 
awakened by a gas, however strong its smell. This does 
not detract in any way from the need to odorise odoyr. 
less gases or those with only a weak odour of their own, 
The retention of added odour is most important This 
whole problem is still far from resolution. 


DISCUSSION 


This paper was introduced by Ingr. M. Sales (Ita!y) with 
coloured slides of various graphs in his report. 

Mr. J. A. PricG (G.B.) said the author had set out to 
answer a number of questions on the odorising of gas 
to which they had also been seeking the answers in britain, 
Many of the conclusions reached were the same, and such 
disagreements as there were might be due only to differ. 
ences in technique or in the method of expressing results, 
British results were obtained with an odorimeter, whereas 
the author conducted room tests. Any work on odour was 
bound to be subjective, for no machine had yet been 
invented to replace the human nose. Hence measurements 
could not be absolute and it was important to find a 
common basis of agreement when comparing results. 


Coefficient of Security 


As a basis for odorising gases the author used a coeffi- 
cient of security, with an odour level giving warning of 
the presence of gas when the CO concentration was 0.025%. 
This level was a little higher than that considered neces- 
sary in Britain and meant at least doubling the odour 
strength. This might lead to an unnecessary increase in 
the number of complaints of leakage, for it had been 
found in Britain that the number of complaints increased 
roughly in proportion to the square of the odour level. 

The author’s formula for smell of gases indicated that 
the smell was invariable, but in the U.K. they had found 
quite large variations in the smell of gas from the same 
plant. 

Turning to odorants, the concentrations found by the 
author for the thresholds of Captan B.P. and Calodorant C. 
were practically identical with their values. From early 
on in their study, however, they came to the conclusion 
that tetrahydrothiophene was the most suitable material for 
odorising gases in Britain because the mercaptans rapidly 
disappeared, which was thought to be due to their reacting 
with unsaturated hydrocarbons. 


Soil Variants 


They had found that the effect of added odour was not 
noticed until it exceeded the natural odour of the gas. 
They did not agree with the author that the rate of fatigue 
was the same for all concentrations of odorant. They were 
in complete agreement that the moisture content of the soil, 
rather than the type of soil, was what affected the passage 
of odorants through soil. Dry soil absorbed many times 
more odorant than normal moist soil. 

Ing. SALES in reply said it was true that measurement 
was Only subjective, but by making a very large number of 
tests on several average individuals the results achieved an 
objective importance. One difficulty they had encountered 
was that an individual’s estimation of the strength of an 
odour was liable to be falsely affected by the agreeable- 
ness or otherwise of the smell of the odorant used. 
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